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PREFACE. 

A word of explanation seems necessary for the present 
undertaking, inasmuch as my ignorance of the language 
of the original text can hardly be said to constitute a quaK- 
fication for the work of translation. 1 was. however, 
irresistibly drawn to the work by its remarkable lucidity 
which even percolated through a Hindi translation 
published, with text, by the Jaina Grantha Ratnakar 
Kaiyalaya of Bombay in 1914. It is with the aid of this 
Hindi version that the present translation has been prepar- 
ed. As regards the accuracy of the English rendering, 

I am ^ured, on good authority, that the excellence of the 
Hindi translation has prevented my falling into error to 
any great extent. I may also add that I have tried to 
follow the text literally except where it was likely to 
obscure the sense. 

It may be stated here that the Ratna Karanda Siavaka- 
chara is a work of great authority on Jainism, and is highly 
respected by the jainas for this reason. It is possessed of 
exceptional merit, and contains, within its 1 50 verses, the 
gist of the aitire Canon on the householder’s dharma 
(conduct). Its author, Swami Sri ^antabhadra Acharya, 
a famous Jaina saint, said to have lived about the latter part 

^ accomplished 

the difficult feat of ‘ encompas^the sea in a drop.’ 
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Of the author s life we know but little ; he was a native 
oi Kanchinagari—pTohahly modern Conjeeverum— and was 
endowed with exceptional literary and philosophical talent, 
as is evident from his works. On being ordained to the 
order of monks, he began to lead the life of homelessness 
enjoined on Jaina saints, and went about preaching the 
doctnnes of Jainism, an inscription at Sravana Belgola 
showing, in his own words, that he successfully carried on 
discussion even m places so widely apart as Dacca in Bengal 
and Kararh in the Surat district. That he was a brilliant 
grammarian, poet, logician and philosopher, is not open to 
dispute ; his writings have always commanded the greatest 
respect from his readers, and great acharyas. like Jinasen- 
acharya, the famous author of the monumental Maha- 
Purana, and other learned writers have offered him saluta- 
tions at the commencement of their own works. 


The best known incident of the life of our author, and 
the one which brought him immortal fame, was a miracle 
which was wrought at Varanasi (now known as Benares). 
He was asked by the raja of that place to prostrate 
himself before a certain idol in one of thenon-Jaina temples 
of the city, when he boldly declared that the image would 
not be able to endure his salutation, because of his being a 
believer in the true Deva (God). He was thereupon forced 
to bow before the image when all of a sudden the idol 

burst, revealing a beautiful prafcfin (image) of Chandra 
Prabhu Bhagwan, the eighth of the holy tirthamkaras, 
to the wonder and astonishment of all present. This 
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Strange miracle led to' the conversion of the king and a 
large number of his subjects, and is vouched for by many 
indications of an historical nature, being also mentioned in 
one of the inscriptions at Sravana Belgola. 

As regards the works composed by the acharya, he is 
known to be the author of the following books in addition 
to the Ratnakaranda Sravakachara ; 

(1) the GandhahasUmahabhasya^ a monumental com- 
mentary, comprising no less than 84,000 slakes, on the 
Tattmrtha Sutra ^ 

(2) the Yaktyanmasana, 

(3) the Jinasatakalankara, 

(4) the Vijayadhavala tika^ and 

(5) the Tattvanusasana. 

Of these, the Gandhahastimahahhasya^ with the 
exception of its Manglacharana (salutation to the deity), is 
not known to be extant now. The Manglacharana^ known 
as the ^evagama stotra or the Jlpta Mimamsa, itself 
contains 140 sZo^as and has been the subject of several 
commentaries, the most famous being — 

(i) the AstasatU containing 800 slokas, by Akalanka 
Bhatta, 

(ii) the Astasahasari by Swami Vidyananda, and 

(iii) the T>evagamavriiii by Sri Vasunanda Stddhania 
ChakfavartL 

Harool C. R. JAIN. 

June 17th 1917. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In order to appreciate the true position of the 
householder’s dTiarma described in the following 
pages, we should try to familiarise ourselves with 
the fundamental philosophy of the Jaina siddhanta 
upon which that dharma is founded. Jainism 
aims, not at turning mankind into an army of hun- 
gry beggars constantly begging for boons from some 
real or imaginary superhuman agency, nor at con- 
verting its votaries into fanatics of unrequited love, 
1 evolving moth-like round some luminous spiritual 
magnet, to be ultimately absorbed by it, but at 
raising every one who cares to follow its method to 
the supreme status of godhood, characterised, as it 
is, by many kinds of perfection including those in 
respect of right convictions or belief, knowledge, 
bliss and power. In other words, those who follow 
Jainism become not attendants upon any real or 
mythological god or goddess, but Gods themselves, 
and, endowed with omniscience and all other divine 
qualities, live for ever in the enjoyment of perfect 
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mIT and bliss That this is the noblest and tbe 
gbest ideal to be cherished will not be denied 
though some of ns might be inclined to regard it as 
an unattainable ambition. It is, therefor^, necel 
sary 0 ascertain whether its attainment falls within 
the domain of practical science or not. 

whP^ at once brings us face to face with 
what may be called the ‘riddle of the universe,’ 
tmh many have tried to solve in vain, and on 

bv mtn entertained 

y ■ We shall, therefore, treat the question as 

Srr"; to approach it 

from the standpoint of practical science which 

^ desired rt 

To start from the very starting point of true 
metaphysics, the universe which we inhabit 
^coitos bodies and things which are perceived* 


tangiblovi^ble universe is merelyastate of oneH “ 

scionsness, because I perceive that changes are conslnH 
taking place in it of which I am not aware and which are almost 

therefore, must b! 

It conciousness 

It IS true that the outside world is known to me only through 

my 0^ consciousness, but that is very different from saying 
depended on my consciousness, the causes which bring about 

changes in it would, without doubt, also have their origin 
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tbrougli tbe senses, and are cbaraeterised by colour 
(red, black, blue, yellow and white), taste (pungent, 
bitter, saline, acid and sweet), odour (pleasant or 
unpleasant) and tactile properties (bard, soft, light, 
heavy , hot, cold, smooth and rough) ; and sound 
arises from the agitation of their parts in certain 
characteristic ways. These bodies and things are 
further seen to be either endowed with conscious- 
ness or not. We thus have two kinds of substance, 
the conscious (ehetanya, also called jiva) and the 

unconscious Ora, also called ajtva). All shifting 

and changing nature is reducible to these two 
substances whose interplay is the cause of the 
world-process or evolution. Now, since these sub- 
stances exist in Space, and continue in Time, and 
move about with the help of a medium of motion, 
the ether of modern science, and come to rest with 

the assistance of another kind of ether, and since 

the functions of expansion and continuity, as well 
as those of being helpful in the states of motion 
and rest cannot be performed except by different 

in my mind, and would, therefore, be known to me. But sincT 
I am not aware of the presence of such causes in what is by 
far the greatest majority of cases, it must follow that they 
exist independently of my being. It is thus clear that the out- 
side world cannot be dependent on my conscionsness fop its 
existen^. For a further refutation of Idealism the reader is 
referred to my earlier work. The Key of Knowledge 
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substances, the following kinds of substance must 
be taken to be existing in nature. 

Substance. 


Matter Space. Time. Medium Medium 

(pudgala)^ of motion of rest 

(dharma), (adharma)» 

As we are here principally concerned with 
consciousness and matter, the two substances whose 
interaction gives rise to bodies and forms, and as 
the remaining four substances do not enter into the 
constitution of living beings, but are only helpful to 
them in their sojourn in the universe, we fiha.n 
not dwell any longer on the nature of those remain- 
ing substances, but refer the reader to works on 
the Jaina Philosophy* where they are described in 
detail. So far as matter is concerned, its properties 
are only too well known to necessitate any elaborate 
investigation into its nature. It is the material 
substratum of all kinds of bodies and is constantly 
in motion under the influence of its inherent forces 
of attraction and repulsion, its unit being a simple, 
that is to say, indivisible particle, or atom, which 
is of infinitesimally sm all dimensions. Some 

*The Key of Knomledge by the present writer may also 
be referred to ia this connection. 
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idea of the inconceivably small dimensions of a 
simple unit may be formed by the following 
description of an electron given by Sir Oliver Lodge 

(see The Modern Views on Matter, p. 9) ; 

“If an electron is represented by a sphere an inch in dia- 
meter, the diameter of an atom of matter on the same scale 
IS a mile and a half. Or if an atom of matter is represented 
by the Size of this theatre, an electron is represented on the 
same scale by a printer’s full stop.” 

If the reader would bear in mind tlie fact 
that there are many small bodies too minute 
to^ be perceived even with the most powerful 
microscope yet invented, and that each of them is 
composed of not one or a dozen or a score of atoms, 
but of a countless number of them, he would have 
some idea of the smallness of the size of an ultimate 
particle, and would not object to the statement of 
the Jaiua Siddhdnta that an infinity of pramanus 
(units) of matter may exist at a point in space. 
Atoms combine together to form bodies, which offer 
resistance to other bodies, but the pramanu (a simple 
unit or particle) passes unobstructed through all 
kinds of solids, travelling at enormous speeds. 

Turning to consciousness, or soul, the main thing 
to be known, we discover it to be a simple and 
incorruptible substance. That the soul is a 
substance, i.e., that which exists per se, is 
clear from the fact that it is the subject of 
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knowledge, and a condition precedent to the 
awareness of all things, relations, and states of 
feeling. All mental modifications and states of 
consciousness, such as sensations of pleasure and 
pain and the like, pre-suppose a subject to which 
they belong. As a learned psychologist points out, 
a feeling necessarily implies a being who feels. 
Cognitions and emotions cannot inhere in nothing, 
nor can volition be the function of a pure nonentity. 
Hence, they must be the states of a something which 
exists, consequently, of a substance. 

As regards the simplicity of the soul, it is 
sufficient to point out that it cannot be a compound, 
since otherwise it would be incapable of discharging 
the functions which it does. 

Every one's experience," says Maher, “teaches him that 
he is capable of forming various abstract ideas, such as those 
of Being, Unity, Truth, Virtue, and the like, which are of their 
nature simple, indivisible acts. Now, acts of this sort cannot 
How from an extended* or composite substance, such as, for 

* Mr. Maher’s idea of inextension will become clear to the 
reader by a perusal of the following foot-note to page 444 of 
Ms ‘ Psychology ’ : 

“ The schoolmen expressed the former attribute-absence 
of extension or composition of integrant parts— by the term 
quantitative simplicity^ The fact that the soul is not the result 
of a plurality of principles coalescing to form a single nature 
(as, e.gf., in their view the formal and material principles 
of all corporeal objects) they signified by asserting that it is 
essentially simple— simpler? quoad essentiam*** 
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instance, the brain. Thiswllbe seen by a little reflexion. 

In order that the indivisible idea of, say, truth, be the result 

ot the activity of this extended substance, either different 
parts of the idea must belong to different parts of the brain 
or each part of the brain must be subject of an entire idea, or 
ttie whole idea must pertain to a single part of the brain’. 
Now, the first alternative is absurd. The act by which the 
intellect apprehends truth, being, and the like, is an indivisible 
thought. It is directly incompatible with its nature to be 
allotted or distributed over an aggregate of separate atoms. 
Hut the second alternative is equally impossible. If different 
parts of the composite substance were each the basis of a 
complete idea, we should have at the same time not one, but 
several ideas of the object. Our consciousness, however, 
tells us this is not the case. Lastly, if the whole idea were lo- 
cated in one part or element of the composite substance, either 
this part IS Itself composite or simple. If the latter, then our 
thesis -that the ultimate subject of thought is indivisible— 
is established at once. If the former, then the old series of 
impossible alternatives will recur again until we are finally 
forced to the same conclusion/’ 


The same argument also proves the simplicity 
of the subject of judgment. Maher, S. J., again 
points out : 


“The simplest judgment pre-supposes the comparison of 
two distinct ideas, which must be simultaneously apprehended 
by one indivisible agent. Suppose the judgment, ‘Science is 
useful/ to be elicited. If the subject which apprehends the 
two concepts ‘science ’ and ‘useful ’ is not indivisible, then we 
must assume that one of these terms is apprehended by one 
part and the other by a second : or else that separate elements 
of the divisible subject are each the seat of both ideas. In 
the former case, however, we cannot have any judgment at 
all. The part a apprehends ‘science,’ the different part b 
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conceives the notion ‘asefai; but the indivisible act of com- 
parison requiring a single agent who combines the two ideas 
is wanting, and we can no more have the affirmative predication 
than if one man thinks ‘scieneev' and another forms the 
concept ‘ useful/ In the second alternative, if a and h each 
simultaneously apprehended both ' science ’ and ‘ useful/ then 
we should have not one, but a multiplicity of Judgments. 
The simplicity of the inferential act of the mind by which 
we seize the logical sequence of a conclusion is still more 
irreconcilable with the hypothesis of a composite substance. 
Thethreejudgments— every 2^iSi3: every ^ is y; therefore 
every x is ^—could no more constitute a syllogism if they 
proceeded from a composite substance than if each proposi- 
tion was apprehended by a separate man/’ 

The phenomena of memory and intellection 
cannot, indeed, be explained on the materialistic 
hypothesis by saying that as the liver secretes the 
bile so does the gray matter of the brain secrete 
consciousness. Assuming that consciousness, thus 
secreted by the brain, arises, like light, from the 
friction of material particles, or otherwise, it would 
only go to illumine the scene. It could not, at 
the same time, create the spectator whose presence 
is necessary in order that the scene be seen, and 
personal relations understood and adjusted. The 
same difficulty has materialistic mechanism to face 
in respect of feelings and impulses. Let your 
machine be as delicate as you please, let its parts 
be as well-balanced and finely poised as you like ; 
let it be capable of registering and recording the 
faintest movements let all this be granted, yet is 
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it impossible to imagine that it can feel pleasure 
and pain by coming in contact with the external 
stimulus, or express anger when thwarted, and 
delight when its task is done for the day. We can 
no more imagine the secretions of a brain formed 
of dead, unconscious matter deliberating over the 
affairs of life, than we can a steam-engine thinking 
to itself that it ought to have tea and toast instead 
of the coal and water it always gets. 

The faculty of recollection furnishes the most 
irrefutable argument against materialism, for 
memory cannot be the function of that which is 
created afresh every moment, like a stream, which 
consciousness must be if it is to be regarded as a 
secretion of the brain. In order that the events of 
a life-time might be remembered by an individual, 
there must be a something in him which persists 
unchanged throughout. One who comes into 
existence, for the first time, at a particular moment, 
only to be gathered to its forefathers in the very 
next instant, cannot, by any possibility, know what 
its predecessors knew, or feel as they did in certain 
associations. A substratum of individuality which 
continues in time, i.e., a something which endures, 
is necessary for the purpose ; and no amount of 
‘ learned ’ talk can explain the facts of conscious- 
ness, that is, feeling, memory and willing, if we 
posit a consciousness which is generated afresh. 
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every moment, from the physical matter of the 
brain, in place of dtma7i, the soul. Prof. Bowne 
observes as to this* : 

“ By describing the mind as a waxen tablet, and things as 
impressing themselves upon it, we seem to get a great insight 
until we think to ask where this extended tablet is, and bow 
things stamp themselves on it, and how the perceptive act 
*ould be explained even if they did. ... The immediate 
antecedents of sensation and perception are a series of nervous 
changes in the brain. Whatever we know of the outer world is 
revealed only in and through these nervous changes. But 
these are totally unlike the objects assumed to exist as 
their causes. If we might conceive the mind as in the light, 
and in direct contact with its objects, the imagination at 
least would be comforted ; but when we conceive the mind 
as eomingin contact with the outer world only in the dark 
chamber of the skull, and then not in contact with the 
objeote perceived, but only with a series of nerve changes 
of which, moreover, it knows nothing, it is plain that the 
object is a long way off. All talk of pictures, impressions, 
etc., ceases because of the lack of all the conditions to give 
such figures any meaning. It is not even clear that we 
shall ever find our way out of the darkness into the world 
of light and reality again. We begin with complete trust 
in physics and the senses, and are forthwith led away from 
the object into a nervous labyrinth, where the object is 
entirely displaced by a set of nervous changes which are 
totaUy unUke anything but themselves. Finally, we land in 
the dark chamber of the skull. The object has gone com- 
pletely, and knowledge has not yet appeared. Nervous signs 
are the raw material of all knowledge of the outer world, 
according to the most decided realism. But in order to pass 
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beyond these signs into a knowledge of the outer world, 
we must posit an interpreter who shall read back these 
signs into their objective meaning. But that interpreter, 
again, must implicitly contain the meaning of the universe 
’Within itself ; and these signs are really but excitations 
which cause the soul to unfold what is within itself. Inas- 
much as by common consent the soul communicates with 
the outer world only through these signs, and never comes 
nearer to the object than such signs can bring it, it follows 
that the principles of interpretation must be in the mind 
itself, and that the resulting construction is primarily only 
an expression of the mind^s own nature. All reaction is of 
this sort ; it expresses the nature of the reacting agent, and 
knowledge comes under the same head.^’ 

It is, indeed, impossible to maintain that the 
brain not only secretes consciousness as tbe liver 
secretes bile, but deposits at its bottom a spectator, 
or an interpreter, as well, and also supplies him 
with tbe whole code of tbe principles of interpreta- 
tion of nervous signs. We must, therefore, concede 
that tbe interpreter is, from tbe very commence- 
ment, equipped with the code of tbe principles of 
interpretation, that is to say, is tbe knowing subject. 
Tbe brain is at best only an instrument of ana- 
lysis, as Bergson suggests in bis ‘ Matter and 
Memory.’ There can be no recollection unless tbe 
identity of tbe person who recalls a past experience 
with tbe one who had undergone it is present in 
consciousness. “ To remember tbe experiences of 
another,” says Maher, “ would be to remember 
having "been somehody else ; in other words, to 
2 
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simultaneously affirm and deny one’s own identity, 
a pure and absurd contradiction.” 

Furthermore, if consciousness be regarded as 
a kind of secretion of matter, it must be a com- 
posite substance. In that case, the consciousness 
an individual has of himself can only be the result 
of a combination of an immense number of con- 
sciousnesses. But nobody feels himself as many. 
As to this, Mr. J. C. Ohatterji, the author of ‘ The 
Hindu Realism,’ observes : — 

“ Not only does an individual not feel himself as many, but 
if really many consciousnesses formed one individual conscious- 
ness, then the body would often be either torn to pieces or 
absolutely inactive, For, it is comparatively a very rare 
thing to find a large number of conscious entities acting to- 
gether absolutely with one will and purpose. They generally 
have diferent wills and purposes of their own, and if the 
different members and parts of the body had each a separate 
consciousness of its own, and at the same time were not 
subordinate to some other and central consciousness, it is 
pretty certain that they would often disagree and try to 
carry on their different wills and purposes ; and the result 
would be a complete disintegration of the body. Or, if the 
body did not disintegrate, then there would be an absolute 
deadlock of activity, inasmuch as the varying wills and 
purposes of the different parts of the body would neutralize 
one another. But as neither this kind of disintegration nor 
stagnation is ever observed, we must conclude that it is 
not the separate consciousnesses of the different parts of 
the body which produce the one individual consciousness.” 

Besides, if there were many consciousnesses in 
the body, mental activity would be carried on in 
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different parts simultaneously, or at least there 
would be as many ideas of a single object of per- 
ception, inference, and the lilce as there are con- 
sciousnesses in the body or the brain. But, since 
actual experience belies this supposition, it follows 
that the soul is an indivisible unit of consciousness. 

The indivisibility of soul being established, the 
next thing to ascertain is its potentiality in respect 
of knowledge. As to this there can be no doubt 
but that every soul is potentially omniscient, in 
the fullest sense of the term. Consciousness being 
the very nature of the soul, and all things being 
knowable by nature, perfection in knowledge 
must be predicated in respect of the essential nature 
of each and every individual. Ready assent will be 
lent to this proposition by any one who will 
recognize the fact that all things in nature are 
knowable, which means not that there is nothing un- 
known to us today, but that that which will never 
be known by any one at all is non-existent ; for 
that which will never be known to any one will 
never be known, much less proved, to be existing, 
and without strict proof existence cannot be 
conceded in favour of anything whatsoever. It is 
not even permissible to hold that the ‘ unknowable ’ 
might mean an agglomeration of a certain indefinite 
number of attributes some of which may never 
be known, for we shall never have any reason 
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whatsoever for alleging the existence of any of 
those unknowable attributes beyond a wilful 
refusal to be reasonable. Thus, there is no escape 
from the position that all things are knowable. 

Now, since the natural properties of a substance 
are to be found in all its units or individuals, it is 
obvious that what is known to one individual is 
capable of being known by all others. It follows 
from this that if there be an infinity of ideas, each 
of which is known to only one individual at a time, 
the consciousness of each and every soul is poten- 
tially able to know the whole infinity of them. 
Hence, each and every soul is potentially omni- 
scient, that is to say, the consciousness of every 
living being is endowed with the capacity to know 
all things, unlimited by Time or Space. There is 
nothing to be surprised at in this conclusion, since 
knowledge merely means a state of consciousness, 
which, being an affection or modification of the 
substance of its being, is felt by the soul. This 
amounts to saying that the soul is made of pure 
intelligence, in different . language, the jiva is a 
pure embodiment® of knowledge. 

The soul is also endowed with such faculties as 
clairvoyance, telepathy and the like, of which the 

* For a further explanation of the subject, see the Science 
of Thought Iby the present writer. 
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ordinary humanity is almost wholly ignorant in our 
day. The researches of reliable bodies of men, 
such as the Psychical Research Society, as well of 
private individuals of undoubted veracity, prove 
the fact that the soul possesses a faculty of per- 
ception which is altogether independent of senses. 
The ancients, who made a regular study of the 
subject and whose powers of observation were far 
in excess of our own, also bear powerful witness to 
the existence of this hidden source of perception. 

The super-sensuous faculty of perception, other- 
wise known as inner illumination, enjoyed by 
advanced ascetics and saints, is a direct manifesta- 
tion of this power, which is inhibited by the 
impetuosity of will running wild in pursuit of 
sense-gratification. A careful study of the lives of 
saintly personages yields the important truth that 
this faculty is also unlimited like the faculty of 
knowing of which it is an inseparable associate 
by nature, since knowledge and perception are 
dependant on one another to a considerable extent. 
We may, therefore, say that the soul’s 
perception is also infinite potentially. 

Passing on to a consideration of the nature of 
happiness, it is clear that pleasure and pain are 
mere affections or modifications of the soul, since 
nothing corresponding to them has ever been 
known to exist in concrete nature, and since no- 
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thing but one’s own states or affections can be felt 
by an individual. What seems to happen is that 
an agreeable modification of the soul-substance 
occasions a feeling of pleasure, while an opposite 
kind of sensation arises from a disagreeable affec- 
tion. 

Pleasure and pain, however, are both transient, 
the latter being mostly the lot of living beings in 
the world, aptly described as the Vale of Tears. 
Even the little pleasure that is to be had here is 
obtained after such a lot of worry and trouble and 
is generally productive of so much suffering, that 
it is no exaggeration to say that it is born in pain 
and ends in tears. Besides, gratification only goes 
to augment the craving, and lust invariably leads to 
extreme anguish on the impairment of senses, as 
in old age. Thus, if sense-gratification be the only 
form of pleasure to be found in Nature, perfection 
in happiness is not to be thought of in connection 
with the soul. Fortunately, however, there is 
another kind of joy which is possible for living 
beings of which they are almost wholly ignorant. 
This joy consists in the natural ‘ pulsation ’ of pure 
de-light (from de, a prefix of intensity, and light, as 
distinguished from heavy, hence intense lightness) 
of the soul, which being its very nature becomes 
an inseparable companion of it the moment an 
individual establishes himself fully in his own pur© 
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self* What this signifies will become evident 
presently ; in the meanwhile we shall proceed 
with our investigation into the natural joy of the 
souL We are all more or less familiar with the 
feeling of mixed light-heartedness and satisfaction 
which arises on the successful performance of some 
task imposed on our will, c.j., on the successful 
passing of an university examination. The question 
is : whence does this joyous feeling arise ? 

Obviously, it is not an affection of the soul like 
pleasure, for pleasure arises on the contact between 
an external object and a sense-organ. But in the 
instance under consideration no such contact is 
established, though the eye is undoubtedly deemed 
to have fallen on the scrap of pink paper containing 
the telegraphic message relating to success. Ob- 
servation would show that neither the paper nor 
its peculiar colour, nor even the writing on it has 
anything to do with the state of joy which arises 
on a perusal of its contents. If any one does not 
find it easy to agree with us on the point, let him 
put down the words of the message on a similar 
piece of paper and read it as often as he please. 
This would soon convince him that there is nothing 
in the communication or the paper on which it is 
written to cause an effervescence of joy. On the 
other hand, analysis fully reveals the fact that the 
feeling of de-light arises, like the effervescence of 
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sparkling vintage, from the depths of the sonl 
itself, the perusal of the message being the occa- 
sion, but not the cause, of its display. What 
seems to happen in such cases is that the 
communication, if believed to be true removes 
something of the load of worries and ansieties 
which had been heaped up on the soul, and en- 
ables the natural state of its being to come into 
manifestation. It is not the imbibing or absorbing 
of anything from outside, but the removal of an 
obstruction, the pulling or drawing out of a kind 
of mental stopper, which enables the natural effer- 
vescence of the soul to be enjoyed at the time. 
The boy feels joyous solely and simply because 
something lasting has been achieved, for he is 
assured that he shall not have to appear for that 
particular examination any more. His ‘ bondage,’ 
in so far at least as that particular task was con- 
cerned, is now over for ever. Joy, thus, is a con- 
dition which is manifested in consequence of the 
removal of some sort of fetters from the soul. The 
idea of pleasure here cannot keep pace, in any 
sense, with that of joy, for while true joy is the 
sense, or rather the sensation, of freedom from the 
burden of worry and anguish imposed by some 
irksome liability or limitation, pleasure depends 
on contact with an external object, and conveys 
no idea of freedom in its unqualified import. The 
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sensation of joy whicli is rooted in the idea of 
freedom, it will be seen, is not momentary like 
sensual pleasure, but lingers in the soul till the 
imposition of some fresh obligation again obstruct 
its manifestation. We also observe that success 
in more than one enterprise at the same time in- 
creases the sense of delight and intensifies its 
quality. It is, therefore, safe to say that the great- 
er the sense of freedom the greater the ^ pulsation* 
of <^€-light, so that absolute freedom from all kinds 
of undertakings, limitations and obligations must 
actually be the signal for the coming into play of 
the in tensest kind of blissful ecstasy, the undying, 
unabating and unchanging * emotion’ of joy. 

We thus conclude that the soul is not only omni- 
scient but blissful as well potentially. 

Reflection further shows that the soul is un- 
moving by nature ; it can only move from place 
to place with the aid of matter. If the soul 
were to move about, it would do so either be- 
cause it is its nature to do so, or because it 
is subject to the forces of attraction and repulsion ; 

of matter ; but so far as the former alternative is , j 

concerned, there is absolutely nothing to suggest ! 

that motion is a characteristic of the soul, and in j 

regard to the latter, its subjection to the material j 

forces of nature is exactly of the same sort as that 1 

of the insect which is drawn to a magnet because | 

■ 
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it would not give up its hold on a piece of iron 
filing besmeared with honey. There is absolutely 
nothing to show that the soul, in its natural purity, 
is liable to be influenced by the operation of 
the physical forces of attraction and repulsion to 
which matter is subject. As a matter of fact, 
the soul can override gravitation itself in the twinkl- 
ing of an eye, if it be self-conscious. A partial 
confirmation of this is to be found in the fact that 
while the heaviest stone and the lightest feather 
cannot break away from this powerful force, w© 
jump, dance and walk about in defiance of it at our 
merest will. It is thus certain that motion is not 
a function of the soul, which is subject to the force 
of gravitation only in so far as the association of 
matter renders it liable to be dragged along with 
its physical body. Besides, if the soul were charac- 
terised by motion, the body would never know 
rest, for it cannot separate itself from its occupant 
whose slightest wish suffices to put it in motion. 

It is true that the soul continues in time, but 
the idea of continuity implies motion of a very 
different kind from that which we perform when 
moving from one place to another. ‘ To be’ and 
‘ to continue to be ’ not being the same thing, the 
difference betwen them is precisely what underlies 
the idea of continuity ; and consists in the dis- 
charge of functional activity which is not taken 
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into account in the one case and is mentioned as 
being continuously performed in the other. 

The question now is ; what kind of action takes 
place when a function is discharged ? We are 
here only concerned with simple substances, that 
is, individual units of spirit and matter, and in 
their case it is clear that they have nothing to 
discharge, being simple, that is to say, indivisible, 
by nature. The process of functioning in their case 
must, then, consist in motion of some kind, which, 
however, cannot be the motion of translation from 
one place to another, since a function may be 
discharged without moving away from a particular 
point in space. The only other form of motion 
conceivable under the circumstances is that of 
revolution round a point, which cannot, however, 
be performed without the aid of a something to 
serve as a revolving post. There are an infinity 
of such ‘revolving posts ’ in nature, as has been 
demonstrated in the ‘ Key of Knowledge,’ and they 
constitute what is called Time, or rather the sub" 
stantive aspect of time. These rotation ‘ pins ’ 
revolve all simple units round themselves, and 
each revolution constitutes a new ‘now,’ the mo- 
ment which divides the past from the future, and 
whose birth may be observed by a concentration 
of attention on the living, enduring self. 

It is thus clear that the soul is not capable of 
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moving about from place to. place like matter; 
in other words, motion is not a characteristic of 
the soul. 

So far as the size of the soul is concerned, it 
is obvious that it cannot be smaller than its body, 
for in that case it would not be able to feel the 
bodily affections as its own. This would become 
clear on a little reflection ; for pleasure and pain 
being affeations of the soul, that is to say, of the 
substance of eonseiousness, it would be impossible 
to experience either in a place which was not 
pervaded by the soul. If it be said that a message 
is received by the soul from the seat of the sensation 
then the reply is that in that case there would be 
no feeling of pleasure or pain at all, for just as 
it is impossible for a person who hears that his 
house is set on fire to experience the physical 
sensation of burning, however 'much he might be 
distressed by the piece of information mentally, 
precisely in the same way and for the same reasons it 
is not possible for the soul to experience aught but 
purely mental distress on the receipt of a message 
of pain from a place where it is not. And, lastly, 
even if it be assumed for the sake of argument 
that physical pain could be caused by the message, 
then the feeling would be confined to the substance 
of the soul itself and thus to the cavity of the 
heart or wherever else the soul might be located. 
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But none of these things is in accord with actual 
experience ; hence the soul cannot be taken to be 
confined to a particular part of the body, but must 
pervade it all. 

Some people think that there is only one soul 
and that is all-pervading. But this also cannot be 
true, for on such a hypothesis the feelings and 
knowledge of one individual ought to be the feel- 
ings and knowledge of every other individual, so 
that if one man eats the fruit of a mango-tree at 
Hardoi in India, its taste should immediately be 
enjoyed by him who resides at Manchester in 
the United Kingdom. On the other hand, if 
it be said that the soul’s individuality prevents 
knowledge from becoming manifold, then in that 
case this very argument would belie the origi- 
nal thesis of there being only one soul, for if 
there be only one individual ^ul in the universe, 
how account for the contents of different conscious- 
nesses ? Whoever has clearly understood the nature 
of the soul to consist in pure consciousness, with 
its two kinds of awareness, namely, feeling (or 
perceiving) and knowing, will immediately perceive 
the absurdity involved in the proposition, and would 
recognise the infinity of living beings, each of whom 
has his knowledge and mental equipment separate 
and distinct from others. 

It follows from the above that every soul per- 
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vades its body, and that the number of souls is 
not one. Now, since the body is not constant, but 
is a thing which grows from small dimensions, 
and, because the soul cannot be imagined to be 
extending* beyond the body, which it must be, 
at least in some cases, if its dimensions be said to 
be permanently fixed, it follows that it cannot have 
a, permanent size of its own so long as it is associated 
with matter. Hence, the soul must be growing 
with its body. This amounts to saying that con- 
sciousness is an expandingt and contracting sub- 
stance ; it begins from a microscopical size in the 
female womb and goes on expanding with its body 
till it attain its full proportion. Finally, that 
is at the end of each earthly life, it is con- 
tracted again into the seed of the next incar- 
nation to undergo the process of expansion and 
contraction once more. Thus does the soul con- 
tinue to expand and contract in its different bodies 
in the course of transmigration till nirvana be 
reached. 

Those who are not fully familiar with the nature 

* In some cases, in extreme anger, the soul actually 
•expandis beyond its physical body ; but this is only a moment- 
ary condition and does not affect the general rule. 

t It is interesting to note in this connection that the word 
Brahman which represents the Advaitist's conception of divi- 
nity, said to be pure consciousness, is derived from the root 
hfih, meainng to burst forth. 
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of intelligence which is the substance of the soul, 
might find it difficult to reconcile the above de- 
scription of the size of the soul to their limited 
knowledge of matter, the only substance with which 
their minds are acquainted ; but if we do not 
lose sight of the fact that the universe is full of 
wonderful things, and that consciousness is the 
most wonderful of them all, there appears to be 
nothing in the expanding and contracting property 
of the soul to excite our incredulity. It is to be borne 
in mind that philosophy is concerned in discovering 
things as they exist, not in creating them to suit 
the whims of its readers. 

There remains the quality of omnipotence of 
the soul to be dealt with. As to this, it will be 
made clear by and by that the only enemy of 
the soul is the force of its own harmas (actions) 
which it can destroy by becoming fuUy self- 
conscious. On the destruction of its bonds 
the soul becomes deified, and cannot be overcome 
afresh by harmas or any other force ; for it is only 
liable to be affected by its own desires which are 
destroyed for good at the moment when omniscience 
is attained. As regards apprehension of danger 
from other beings, angels and men simply worship 
a deified Soul, while those who enjoy the title of 
the Most High are Lords of Renunciation and have 
no love or hatred left for any one. They cannot. 
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therefore, be imagined as quarrelling for Supremacy 
or for anything else among themselves ; for, as 
Sa’di says : — 

[Tr. Ten dervishes might sleep under one 
blanket ; and (but) two Kings cannot live in a 
Kingdom.] 

As regards miraculous powers and physical 
prowess, these depend, to a great extent, on the 
different kinds of bodies with which the conquering 
soul is born many a time in the course of transmi- 
gration. But so far as the natural functions of pure 
spirit are concerned, there can be no doubting the 
fact that no unemancipated soul, including devas 
(residents of heavens), can, with respect to them, 
ever come up to Him who has attained to fulness 
and perfection. The greatest miracle of all is that 
the bare contemplation of the worshipful feet of the 
Siddhdtman (Perfect Soul) is potent enough to destroy 
the harmas of His worshippers. And who can 
measure the power of that Great One whose single 
‘ glance ’ can acquire knowledge of all that is, has 
been, and shall come into being, unlimited by Time 
and Space ? How shall we, again, gauge the depths 
of glory of that Most High Lord whose unrivalled 
bliss nothing whatsoever can mar, and whose pure 
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unwavering dhy^na (contemplation) none can dis- 
turb even for as much as the millionth fraction of 
a second? The Siddhatman is never affected by 
sleep, stupor or laziness ; death, decrease and seni- 
lity cannot approach His presence, and Time attends 
upon Him only to place the choicest blossoms of 
Eternal Youth and Immortality at His holy worship- 
ful feet. If omnipotence only mean all this, then 
such a Perfect Being alone is omnipotent, none else. 
It is true that the Supreme Beings cannot carry 
loads on their heads ; but it is no less true that 
divinity is not constituted by muscular force or the 
power to lift up heavy weights. Surely, he who is 
worshipped by the whole of the heavenly hosts, 
cannot be deemed to be robbed of his divinity if he 
cannot carry a clod of earth on his head ! 

We must now try to work out the consequen- 
ces of the statement that the soul is a simple, 
that is to saj% an indestructible substance. This 
means neither more nor less than the fact that 
every soul is eternal and immortal by nature, for 
no beginning or end is conceivable of simple units 
and ‘ individuals.’ Thus the line of existence of 
the soul extends to infinity both in the past and 
the future, so that every individual has a history 
of his own, however much he might be ignorant 
of the events of his past lives in his present in- 
carnation. The nature of memory, of the causes 
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which obstruct it, and of the process of its 
recovery have been explained in the ‘ Key of Know- 
ledge ’ to which the reader is referred in this connec- 
tion. But when even the events of a few moments 
ago escape our memory and cannot be recalled, 
what is there in the non-recollection of the events 
of an earlier life, in a different form whose termin- 
ation has been followed up by wholesale ‘ con- 
stitutional ’ changes, to upset the irresistible and 
unavoidable conclusion of rational scientific thought 
that, being an indestructible unit of a substance, 
the soul must have been in existence all along 
throughout the beginningless eternity of the past ? 
There are no separate air-tight compartments 
in nature, to enable us to hold that, though it 
existed in the past, it remained separate from 
other substances, and therefore outside the 
region of evolution. As a matter of fact, it could 
never have existed in a condition of purity, that 
is to say, free from the alloy of matter, for in that 
case it would be simply impossible for it to be 
born in this world. As said in the ‘ Practical 
Path ’ 

“ In respect of the eanses of the ensonlment of a /im in 
the body of matter, it is to be observed that in its natural 
purity the sonl is the enjoyer of perfect wisdom, unlimited 
perception, infinite power and unbounded happiness, which, 
in the absence of a restraining force or body of some kind, 
must be deemed to be manifested in the fullest degree in 
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ite nature. The idea of such a perfect being descending 
in a i a body of flesh and thereby crippling its natural 
mlimited perfection in a number of ways is too absurd 
to be entertained for a moment. It follows from this 
t^t the soul did not exist in a condition of perfection prior to 

the existence of some 
force capable of dragging /fms into different wombs is a con- 
dition precedent to their birth in the several grades of life. 
But how shall we conceive force operating on sonl and 
dragging it into an organism, if not as the action of 
some kind of matter? It is, therefore, clear that the soul 
must have been m union with some kind of matter prior to 
Its birth m any given meapnation/’ 

^The truth is that the soul is dragged into 
different incarnations one after another by the 
operation of the forces of attraction residing in 
3 kind of electrical material which largely enters 
into the composition of an inner sheath, or ‘ body/ 
known as the taijasa sharira * (the body of 
luminous matter). This ‘ body ’ is the connecting 
link between the fine material of another inner 
vestment of the soul called the kdrmdna sharira 
(the body of matter) aad the gross matter 

of the physical organism. The kdrmdna sharira 
Itself IS the result of the fusion of spirit and mat- 
ter, and accompanies the soul till it attain nirvdna 
when It is freed of matter altogether, once for all 
and for ever. Till then it is liable to undergo 
j changes of form at the en d of each incarnation, 

* AS to the description of the faijasa and the 
9harwas, Bee * The Practical Path,* Chap. HI and lY, 
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when, owing to the operation of the physical and 
chemical forces residing in the taijasa sharira, it 
is immediately drawn into a new womb to be 
re-born afresh. 

In no sense is the present life of the sonl an 
accident pure and simple ; it is the outcome of the 
natural functioning of substances. Even death 
does not effect a complete separation between 
spirit and matter, for if that were so all disembodied 
spirits— whether they be souls of men, animals 
or of still lower beings— would immediately attain 
to perfection and become deified, since moksTia 
only implies freedom from matter. It is, therefore, 
clear that the soul would continue to exist in 
association with matter after death; and since 
the association with matter prior to birth is the 
cause of embodied existence, its association with 
matter after death must also lead to a similar 
result elsewhere. 

The union of substances always results in the 
limitation of their pure natural functions, though 
new faculties are produced by it. As the association 
of hydrogen and oxygen places restraint on their 
gaseous ‘ freedom ’ and reduces their function to 
liquid fluidity, so does the fusion of spirit and 
matter rob the former of its natural perfection 
and joy in varying degree. The union of soul 
with matter results in the generation of different 
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kinds of forces, some of which are obstructive of the 
pure natural functions of spirit. 

These are they which obstruct knowledge, per- 
ception, faith, and effectiveness including general 
energy to accomplish things, in addition to the one 
which robs us of our pure natural bliss and subjects 
us to experiences of pleasure and pain. Of these, 
the force which obstructs faith is of two kinds, via., 
(1) that which affects beliefs, and (2) that which 
relates to conduct. In addition to the above, three 
other kinds of force are engendered as the result 
of the fusion of spirit and matter, and these are the 
energies responsible for the organising of the body 
and its numerous organs and limbs, the force which 
determines the duration of the association of the 
body and soul, and the one that regulates the choice 
of a ‘womb.’ Thus, the soul is subject to the 
following eigh t ^ kinds of forces 

* As regards the scientific nature of this enumeration# 
observation, shows that the soul involved in the cycle of 
transmigration is unable to enjoy its natural perfection in 
respect of knowledge, perception and happiness, whichs, there- 
fore, must be held in abeyance by some kind of forces operating 
on it. We thus get three different kinds of force, namely, 
(i) those which obstruct knowledge { jndndvarniya), (ii) those 
that interfere with perception, and (iii) those which stand 
in the way of happiness, leaving the soul to experience plea- 
sure and pain through the senses (Vedaniya), Besides these, 
observation also proves the existence of another kind of 
force which does not permit the adoption of the Right Faith, 
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(1) jndndmraniya^ the knowledge-obstucting, 

(2) darsanavaraniya, the perception-obstrnct- 

ing, 

(3) vedaniya, which regulates the experiences 
of pleasure and pain, 

(4) mohaniya, which is of two kinds : 

(i) darsana-mohaniya^ which stands in the 

way of the adoption of the right faith, and 

(ii) ehAvitra-mohaniya^ which prevents one 
from following the right path (religion) 
in practice, 

The energies falling under this head are divisible into two 
classes : those which interfere with the very acquisition of 
faith, and those that offer opposition to its being put into 
practice. To the former class belong such forces as pre- 
judice, bigotry, false beliefs and all those other kinds of 
mental energy— passions and emotions of the worst {anantdnu- 
handhi ) type— whose uncontrolled and uncontrollable impetuos- 
ity deprives one of the full and proper exercise of the faculty 
of reflection, the most essential requisite for the discernment 
of truth ; and under the latter type fall all those deep-rooted 
traits of mind-anger, pride, deceit and greed of different 
degrees of intensity other than the anantdnuhandhi already 
referred to— which rob the mind of determination and 
serenity, and prevent concentration of attention, also certain 
minor faults, such as Joking, attachment and the like, and 
bodily habits and propensities (e.g., laziness) which are pre- 
judicial to an attitude of self-controL Thus, the fourth kind 
of force consists of two distinct types, namely, (1) dariana- 
mohaniya which does not allow one to adopt the right faith> 
and (2) chdritra’-mohaniya which acts as an obstacle on the 
practical side of dharma (religion). 
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(5) dyu\ the force which determines the dtira* 
tion of the association of the soul with its physical 
body, 

(6) 7ia7na, or the group of forces which 
organize the body and its limbs, 

(7j gotra^ which attracts the soul into a new 
' womb ’ upon which depends the gotra (family or 
lineage) of the individual and 

(8) antaraya, which prevents eflrectiveness and 
interferes with energy in general. 

Every unredeemed soul is under the sway of 
the above mentioned forces whose minor sub- 

Apart from the above, we must allot separate places to the 
force which determines the duration of the association of the 
soul with its physical body {dyuh harma), and to the energies 
responsible for the making of that body and its limbs (ndma 
karma). The status— descent, lineage and the like— of the soul 
which really depends on the * womb » into which it is attracted 
by the operation of the forces of chemical affinity and magnet- 
ism residing in its two inner bodies, the kdrmdna and the 
taijasa^ is also the outcome of a distinct type of energy, which 
is, for that reason, to be treated as a class by itself (gotra 
karma). Lastly, we also notice that souls differ from one 
another in respect of physical prowess and the power to do or 
achieve what is desirable and desired. There are several 
kinds of energies which limit the powers and effectiveness of 
the soul, and they constitute the type known as the anturdya 
karma^ These are the eight main kinds of force operating on 
the soul in its unemancipated state. They comprise 148 minor 
sub-divisions known as karma prakritis (energies of karma) 
which are minutely described in the Jaina Books. 
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diviBions may be studied in the Gommatasara and 
other works on the Jaina Philosophy/*^'' Of these 
the first, second, fourth and eighth kinds of forces 
are called gkdtia (destructivey, because they stand 
in the way of the soul and prevent it from acquir- 
ing the perfection of Gods which it is hankering 
after. They have to be overpowered before the 
desired perfection can be attained by the soul. 
As regards the means of their destruction, it is 
clear that as they arise on account of the presence 
of matter, they can only be destroyed by separating 
it from the soul. We shall, therefore, now proceed 
to study the laws which govern interaction between 
spirit and matter. 

The subject of enquiry naturally falls under 
the following heads : — 

(i) the nature of spirit, 

(ii) the nature of matter, 

(iii) the nature of the cause of the coming together 

of spirit and matter, in other words, the 
influx of matter towards the soul {asrava\ 

(iv) the fusion of spirit and matter (bandlia), 

(v) the checking of the influx (samvara)^ 

(vi; the elimination of matter (nirjard}^ and 

(vii) moksha, that is, the attainment of the natural 

* The Practical Path, by the present writer, is also intended 
to throw some light on the subject. 
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purity, i.e., perfection, on conaplete libera- 
tion from the clutches of matter. 

The above sub-divisions of the subject of enquiry 
are called (the seven) tattvas in the Jaina Philo- 
sophy which deals with the entire subject from 
a purely scientific point of view. Of these, the 
first and the second have already been suflficiently 
dealt with, the third and the fourth bear reference 
to the nature of the interaction between spirit and 
matter, the fifth and the sixth to the process of 
separation of matter from the soul, and the last to 
the purity of essential nature, that is, the perfection 

of Gods, obtained as the result of the destruction of 
bonds. 

Observation shows that the soul is affected by 
all kinds of actions, mental and physical, including 
speech. This is evident from the fact that the 
soul takes cognizance of them, that is to say, is 
aware of them. But before the soul become aware 
of them it is necessary that they should produce a 
modification of its substance, that is to say, a charact- 
eristic change in the state of its consciousness. Now, 
since no modification is possible from a distance, 
that is, in the absence of a material agent, i.e., the 
actual contact of some kind of matter, it is certain 
that there must be a substance which flows into 
the soul, modifying its condition and affecting its 
awareness, with every thought, word and deed. 
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But, apart from matter, there is no other substance 
to enter into interaction with spirit. It follows, 
therefore, that matter flows towards the soul with 
every thought, act and word. The first great law of 
interaction between spirit and matter, accordingly, 
may be laid down as follows ; — 

All actions of embodied liviiig beings^ whether 
mental or physical, including speech, are accompani- 
ed by an influx of matter towards the soul. 

It will be seen that our first law of interaction 
only concerns the process of influx which accom- 
panies every action ; it has nothing to do with 
the question whether it actually make an impres^ 
sion on the soul, for that depends on whether the 
soul be attentive to the in-coming stimulus. It 
must have happened within the experience of every 
one of us that we have failed to notice the taste 
of viands pnt before us whenever attention has 
been deeply engrossed elsewhere. The physiology 
of taste goes to indicate that while the bulk of 
food passes into the stomach through the gullet, 
some finer particles of relish reach the soul through 
the glands of taste and the nerves connected with 
them, enabling it to feel and enjoy the taste of each 
morsel. But the relish particles must be there all 
the same in either case, whether the soul attend to 
them or not. It would follow from this that they 
do not combine with spirit, except when they find 
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the door open and the chamher maid of the sonl 
waiting to take them into the presence of her 
mistress. This maid-in-waiting is nothing other 
than attention which opens the door to the incom- 
ing stimulus. But attention always implies interest, 
whether it indicate the merest wish to know or the 
most passionate longing to embrace. It would 
follow from this that the fusion of spirit and matter 
cannot take place unless the soul be first thrown 
into an attitude of desire, which signifies its inabi- 
lity to resist the advance of the intruders who 
readily combine with it. The companionship of 
spirit and matter, then, depends on the sweet 
will of the soul, and might be avoided if it so 
desire. 

As regards the degree of intensity of bondage, 
investigation into the nature of the mental condi- 
tion, known as depression, reveals the fact that its 
true physiological significance lies in its literal sense. 
Since no change whatsoever can possibly occur in a 
substance without the intervention of a material 
agency, we must concede that de-pression (from de, 
down, and pressum, to press) is felt whenever the 
soul is pressed down heavily by the weight of matter 
flowing into it in consequence of its infelicitous 
thoughts. The opposite kind of feeling, namely, 
d!e-light, similarly implies a lightening of weight, 
and actually means that a certain amount of the 
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matter, has been lifted otf it. 

We have already seen that the imposing? of obli- 
gations acts by way of a stopper, and puts an end to 
e ee mg of delight which arises by the removal 
of some portion of the soul’s burden of worries • 
and experience and observation combine to demon- 
strate that worries do not depend upon the nature 
of the subject-matter in connection with which they 
anse-smce many persons worry themselves to death 
over things which others would take no notice 
0 ut on the degree of vehemence with which mind 
dwells on a particular object of wish. This amounts 
o saying that the intensity of havdka (bondage) is 
determined by the element of desire, which takes®’ 
our different forms, and appears as m-eed 
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The fusion of spirit and matter does not take 
place except where the soul is thrown into a condi- 
tion of expectancy, i.e., weakness- 

It is a corollary to this that the giving np of 
desires which produce the condition of weakness in 
the soul must necessarily bring about its liberation 
from the thraldom of matter, also described as the 
bondage of harma on account of Itarmas (actions) 
being the primary causes of the material influx and 
bandha. A second corollary to be deduced from this 
rule is that the bondage of karmas cannot possibly 
be terminated by any agency outside the soul itself. 
The reason for this is to be found in the fact that 
no one can possibly control the desires of another, 
which being the principal causes of the fusion of 
spirit and matter, must continue to produce their 
effect so long as they exist. 

Renunciation, that is, the withdrawal of atten- 
tion from the outside world, the giving up of all 
worldly pursuits and undertakings, the abandon- 
ment of all desires, then, is the principle of success 
on the spiritual path. But the question is, how to 
develop the spirit of renunciation in such a way as 
to ensure its sustentation ? Erratic action wiU not 
do ; the top cannot be reached by haphazard jumps 
and flights in the air. A ladder must be found 
which would take one, step by step, to the top, and 
save all the falls and bruises consequent on them. 
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Uharma (religion) furnishes just such a ladder 
as 18 required, in the shape of injunctions and rules 
of conduct. It divides proper conduct into two 
parts, nikchaya and vyavahdra, of which the latter 
IS the cause of steadiness and stability of the form- 
er. VyamMra eharitra (conduct) is meant for the 
householders who cannot afford to renounce the 
world at once. It consists in the worship of deva 

(God), (Preceptor) and (Scripture), and 

m the observance of vows which steadily become 
more and more austere as the soul progresses on- 
wards. VyavaUra dharma finally enables the house- 
holder to renounce the world and to apply himself 
to the attainment of perfection in nisehaya conduct 
consisting in a complete renunciation of all desires 
and in becoming absorbed in one’s own self. The 
householder’s conduct is the theme of the present 
work, which prescribes rules for the period commenc- 
ing with the inception of Right Faith and ending 
with the entry into the holy order of munis (monks). 
During this interval the soul passes the first five 
stages on its journey towards the goal of perfection 
and bliss, and qualifies itself for the more up-hill 
work commencing from the sixth. These stages 
have been described minutely in the Scripture, and 
may also be studied with the aid of ‘ The Practical 
Path.’ The eleven pratimas, described in the text 
are so many steps on the fifth stage, and must be 
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observed, if steady progress is to be maintained in 
the future. There is no good in upsetting the order 
given ; that will only result in suffering and pain. 
It is well to know that Jainism is not the product 
of a finite mind whose conclusions might be over- 
ruled by others endowed with better judgment and 
understanding ; it is the Truth revealed by the 
Omniscient Tirthamkaras, every single detail of 
which has been confirmed by the experience of a 
countless number of Siddhas (Perfect Souls) and 
Saints. Its agreement with Reason is indicative of 
its rational nature, but not suggestive of an origina- 
tion from a finite human intellect. 




The Ratna Karanda Sravakach 

PARTI. 


HI^I^T^TT T%^|*!»Rf q[%^r || 1 1 

I bow to Sri Vardbaman Mah^vira, who has 
washed off [all] the impurities of sin [i.e., harmas] 
rom His soul and whose knowledge reflects [i.e., 
^^bT8,ce8] the entire lokdloka,^^^ 

^ II ^ II 

imple, loka being the universe and aloka all the rest of oure 
space which lies beyond it. Here obeisance HU ^ 
Bhagwto Mahavira, the last Tir(ha>pkara, on the ground of 

4 
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Which frees souls from the paia and misery of 
embodied existence and instals them in supreme 
bliss, that excellent fearma-destroying dharma 
(creed) I preach [unto you]. 







The Masters have described the Path (to 
nirvana) to consist in Eight Faith, Right Knowledge 
and Right Conduct, whose antitheses [that is, wrong 
beliefs, wrong knowledge and wrong conduct] are 
the causes which prolong the bondage of souls. 






i 

II II 


To believe, by fulfilling the eight requirements 
of true belief and without the three kinds of error 
and eight kinds of pride, in the true (Jod, Scripture 
and Preceptor, the causes of the highest good 
[i. e., m6ksa\, is called Bight Faith. 

Explanation . — The belief that the Jaina Tirthani- 
Ttaras are the true Gods, the Jaina Sdstras the true 
Scripture, and the Jaina Saints the true Preceptors, 
is called Right Faith. The true believer should 
satisfy the eight requirements described in verses 
11-18 and should be free from three kinds of error 
(verses 22-24) and eight kinds of pride (verse 25). 
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«rteT ^$*1 sn^ gTO?rr U II 

In the nature of things the true God should be 
ree from the faults and weaknesses of the lower 
nature ; [he should be] the knower of all things and 
the^ revealer of dharma ; in no other way can 
dzmmty be constituted. 


^ n ^ n 

He alone who is free from hunger, thirst, seni- 
lity, disease, birth, death, fear, pride, attachment, 
aversion, infatuation, worry, conceit, hatred, uneasi- 
ness, sweat, sleep and surprise is called a God. 

Explanatton.~Tbe Jaina Tirtharrikaras are free 
from the eighteen kinds of blemishes described in 
this gdtha (verse). 

n ks h 

He who is the enjoyer of the highest status, who 
IS of unsurpassed splendour, who is free from all 
kinds of desires and impurities of sin, who is en- 
dowed with omniscience, and devoid of beginning' 
end and middle [i.e., personal aims and ambitions] 
and who is a friend of all kinds of living beings - 
such a Tea cher is called hitopadesi.^^ 

* Uitopadesi is he who imparts a useful lessoiu ^ 
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5iren ?OTfer ^ i 
ferf«qir'(s<T5]feg?3rj ii <2 u 

Just as a drum gives out sound in consequ- 
ence of the contact of the drummer’s hand, but 
without any desire on its own part, so does the 
Teacher reveal the Truth without any personal 
motives of his own. 

Explanation . — Revelation is not made by the 
omniscient T^rtJiam&ara because it would serve 
some purpose of His own, but because there is a 
kind of relationship of cause and effect between the 
quality of daya (mercy) of which He is a living 
embodiment, and the suffering of the embodied 
souls. For this reason revelation bursts forth, as 
it were, spontaneously and without effort, from His 
being at the mere sight of the suffering of others. 


«inwrf!!q^ u ^ u 

That alone is true Scripture which is the word 
of a Tirtharpkara, which cannot be over-ridden in 
disputation, nor falsified by perception, reason or 
testimony, which reveals the nature of things, 
which is helpful to men, animals and all other 
kinds of beings, and which is potent enough to 
destroy all forms of falsehood. 

Explanation . — The dchdrya gives here the six 
principal characteristics of the Jaina Scripture. The 
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word of the Tirthamhara is never in conflict with 
valid knowledge, however acquired ; it is never 
couched in mystic or mythological language, but 
reveals the nature of things as they exist in nature. 

For this reason the Jaina Siddhanta has nothing in 
common with dogmatic theology or mysticism, and 
is a purely scientific system of rational thought, 
capable of raising the human soul from the lowest 
depths of sin and despair and of installing it in the 
coveted Supreme Seat. The next great characteristic 
given by the dehdrya is the quality of being help- 
ful to all living beings, without exception, Daya 
(mercy) and ahirrisd (non-injuring) being the funda- 
mental tenets of the Holy Siddhanta^ Jainism can 
never be ranked with those other creeds whose 
teaching inculcates, directly or indirectly, the 
taking of life for sacrifice or food. Thus, at 
every stage of its activity, Jainism always tends 
to protect and advance the interests of all kinds of 
living beings. 

The last great characteristic of the Holy Scripure 
is that it is by itself capable of destroying falsehood. 

This is only natural, for it is a peculiarity of 
the scientific method which, being commendable 
to the most exacting and critical intellect, cannot 
but destroy all forms of error, doubt and ignorance, 
the three constituents of falsehood. It will he seen 
that Jainism proceeds by describing the nature of 
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existing siibstaiices, dealing fully, in so far as is 
necessary for the purposes of religion, with the qua- 
lities or attributes which arise from their interaction, 
in the course of evolution. It has nothing in common 
with dogmatism — “ thou shalt do this,” and “ thou 
shalt not do that,” etc., — nor with mystic mythology 
which says one thing and means quite another. 



ii to ii 

That Preceptor is praiseworthy who has no de- 
sires f or sensualf pleasures, who has renounced all 
worldlyljoccupations and possessions and who is 
always absorbed in study, meditation and self- 
contemplation. 

nun 


The Eight afigas of Bight Faith. 

The nature of substances is as is described 
therein, is exactly as described, is not different, nor 
even otherwise — this kind of unshakable faith, 
steady like the unwavering lustre of the sharp edge 
of a sword, in the Jaina Siddhdnta is [the first limb 
of Right Faith and is] called nih-safikita aiiga. 
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Entertaining no desire for sensual enjoyment, 
knowing it to "he hopelessly dependent on harmas^ 
transient, involving trouble in its procurement and 
the seed of sin, is the [second limb of Right Faith 
called the] nishkdfikshita. 

II II 

To love the virtuous for their excellent qualities 
without feeling disgust with their bodies, which, 
though impure by nature in all cases, are purified 
in their case by the triple jewels, i. e., Right 
Faith, Right Knowledge and Right Conduct, is 
described as nirviehikitsita [the third limb of Right 
Faith]. 

Explanation. — Non-Jainas generally express dis- 
gust at the sight of Jaina ascetics whose rules of 
conduct do not allow them to attend to the embel- 
lishment of their physical person. This verse 
points out the proper mental attitude for a true 
believer, — he should respect the virtues of the 
saint, and love him for his self-control, but 
should not feel disgust with the impure or unclean 
state of his outward self, i. e.^ body. Conceived 
and developed in the filthiest part of the body of 
its female parent, full of urine, faeces, saliva and 
many other similar impurities, how can the body, 
asks the aeharya^ be regarded as clean ? Let him 
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who would laugh at the dirty condition of the body of 
the Jaina saint remember that, in its true nature, his 
own body is but a basket of stinking unsightly filth 
covered over with leathern parchment. There is yet 
an important distinction between his body and that 
of the saint which consists in the fact that, while his 
own carcass is filled, to the full, with the refuse 
resulting from unrestrained sense-indulgence, the 
saint’s contains less filth, both quantitatively and 
qualitatively, owing to the control which he puts 
on his senses. The difference between their bodies 
is then reduced to this that the saint’s is actually 
the purer of the two, though the other appears 
to be more attractive outwardly. And, so far 
as the purity of the soul is concerned, the man 
who scorns the saint is nowhere as compared with 
him whom he likes to scorn, since the very fact of 
ridiculing a true saint is an indication of gross 
ignorance and sin. The dirty, untidy appearance 
of a muni (ascetic) is a necessary step in the 
path of progress, and is unavoidable at a certain 
stage. 

As a matter of fact, the attainment of nirvduu is 
consistent only with a complete absorption in one’s 
own Atman (soul), and necessitates the withdrawal 
of attention from the physical body and the outside 
world, so that the Jaina householder, who is expect- 
ed to be a pattern of cleanliness, is enjoined to gra- 
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dually train himself to neglect his fleshy ‘prison, ’ 
the body of matter, and to study the well-being of 
his soul. The ascetic, who has renounced the world 
and who wishes to reach the goal in the shortest 
space of time, naturally lays all the stress he can on 
spiritual meditation, and can ill afford to waste his 
time on studying such useless and progress-obstruct- 
ing matters as the attractiveness of his person. Nei- 
ther is he a loser in the long run, for the destruction 
of his ghatid karmas at once raises him to the 
status of divinity, when those very beings who used 
to ridicule him fall down at his feet. It will be 
now evident that those who affect disgust at the 
sight of a Jaina monk are never likely to attain 
nirvdna, for neglect of the body is an absolutely 
unavoidable necessity for the pilgrim’s progress, and 
he who has nothing but loathing and disgust for the 
kind of life which those who are striving to reach 
the goal lead can never be induced to set his foot 
on the Path. For the same reason those who 
object to the nudef appearance of the Jaina saint 
also debar themselves from nirvana. 

* Qhdtid karmas are those energies of karma which bar th© 
manifestation of the divine attributes of the souL For a 
further explanation of the subject, see The Practical Path, 
pages 39-49. 

t Those who find fault with the Jaina saints for their nudity 
cannot be said to realise the full import of the all-absorbing 
contemplation of one’s self necessary for the destruction of 
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n Vi II 


Non-recognition of the authority of false creeds 
which can only lead to pain, and of those who are 


the karmic bonds. It is no use denying the fact that karmas 
cannot be destroyed so long as attention is not completely 
withdrawn from the physical body and the world of senses and 
directed inwardly, without wavering or hesitancy, to the 
utman (soul) itself. But how shall this he accomplished if the 
mind is worried over the ways and means of procuring even 
a lango^i (a narrow strip of cloth worn over the private 
parts) ^ 

It is thus clear that no one who wishes to attain moksha 
(salvation) can afford to affect disgust with the holy saints for 
their nudity. And, so far as decency is concerned, let us not 
forget that the point does not arise in connection with reli- 
gion and art, and cannot, most certainly, be allowed to 
interfere with the attainment of the great Ideal of the soul. 
It is well-known that most of the Scriptures of the world 
contain matter which would be regarded as highly indecent if 
met with outside the sacred literature ; and no one will be 
found bold enough to deny that nude pictures and statues of 
both sexe-j are not only exhibited publicly, as works of art, at 
museums and show-rooms, but also find conspicuous places in 
the drawing-rooms and parlours of the most respectable and 
virtuous families in all grades of society. In respect also of 
the inadmissibility of the point where the Ideal of the soul is 
concerned, it is sufficient argument to say that all worldly 
‘traffic’ would come to a stand-still should ultra- prudish 
notions be permitted to supplant or usurp the place of practi- 
cal healthy virtue. What harm, for instance, would not the frail 
little infant in arms suffer, should its parents refuse to attend 
to its comforts and cleanliness on the ground of its nudity ? 




What, likewise, might not happen to the sick imbecile whose 
nnrse declined to attend on him from considerations of 
a similar nature ? Even the marital relations between hus- 
band and wife would be rendered infelicitous, should the 
doctrine of nudity being tantamount to indecency be extended 
to the privacy of their retiring apartments. 

It will be thus evident that there is nothing indecent in 
nudity itself, which becomes objectionable only when it is 
intended to assail virtue and modesty. This point is well 
illustrated by the story of certain heavenly damsels in the 
Hindu Pur^nas. These celestial ladies were once sporting in 
water in a tank when a young man, stark naked, passed close 
by them. They were naked also, but took no notice of him and 
remained engaged in fun and frolic as before. A little while 
later they saw the young man’s aged father walking in the 
same direction, when they immediately rushed out of water 
and hurriedly resumed their apparel. The explanation of this . 
extraordinary conduct given in the Pur^nas is that the 
younger man had no eyes for their beauty, though he passed by 
looking at them, while the extreme old age of the older one 
did not prevent his feasting his eyes on their charms. 

It would be disastrous if a misplaced sense of decency were 
allowed to mar the progress of the soul, condemning it to 
continually undergo re-births in different conditions of life, 
the best of which can hardly be said to afford any real moments 
of joy. The Jaina saint, whose vow of chastity is of the most 
rigid and unbending type, goes about naked, not because he 
wishes to seduce any one from the path of virtue, but became 
nirvana cannot possibly be attained toithout the renunciation of 
the very last article of apparel and worldly goods. 


established therein, hy thonght, deed or word, is 
[the fourth limb of Right Faith, and is] known as 
the amtldhadrisMi anga. 
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grrB?icrf ?icsrtrri^ ii IH u 

To remove the ridicule raised by ignorant [and] 
incompetent men on the naturally pure ‘ path ’ 
of Jainism is [the fifth anga of Right Faith, and is] 
known as upagHhana. 

'srafcrt i 

mt t ii n 

The re-establishing therein, on the part of the 
lovers of Truth, of those who are wavering in Right 
Faith or Conduct, is called sthitiharana [the sixth 
anga of Right Faith] by the wise. 

sr%»?%;t5sn%!RT I) II 

Entertaining love and proper respect for one’s 
co-religionists with mental purity, and not from 
crooked motives, is called vdtsalya [the seventh limb 
of Right Faith]. 

U ^tUcSWreRT H H 

To establish the glory of the Jaina Siddhdnta by 
removing, in all suitable ways, the dense clouds of 
ignorance is prabMvana [the eighth anga of Right 
Faith], 

jrar ii w 
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51^ q?:: | 

‘ST U;^ II ;^0 II 

Anjana thief in the first afiga, then Anantamati 
are remembered ; Uddayana in the third and Revati 
in the fourth are considered [most excellent]. Then 
Jinendrabhakta, after that Varisen, and Visnu 
Kum§,r and Vajra Kumir [respectively] in the 
remaining [two, i.e., seventh and the eighth angas 
of Right Faith] have attained to fame. 

Explanation , — The biographies of these great 
personages, who have acquired undying fame by 
excelling in the different afigas of Right Faith, 
are given in the Jaina Puranas, and may be 
studied with their aid. They are omitted here, as 
they are calculated to swell the bulk of the 
book. It is not to be supposed that the person- 
ages named exhaust the list of true believers ; there 
have been many famous Jainas, though these are 
particularly noted for the specific qualities evolved 
out by them with reference to right faith. 

5! % II |] 

As an incomplete mantra (magical formula) is 
powerless to remove the pain and suffering arising 
from venom, so is the faith which is imperfect in 
its limbs not able to pierce the line of [repeated] 
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births [i.e., is not able to obtain emancipation for 
the soul]. 

M3r%r5flra3R*ar ii ii 

Bathing in [the so-called sacred] rivers and 
oceans, setting up heaps of sand and stones [as 
objects of worship], immolating oneself by falling 
from a precipice or by being burnt up in fire (as in 
sati) are (some of the) common murhatds (follies). 



The worshipping, with desire, to obtain favour, 
of deities whose minds are full of personal likes 
and dislikes is called the folly of devotion to false 
divinity. 

Explanation , — This verse is directed against the 
worship of certain powerful beings belonging to 
the tribe of ‘ demons ’ residing in the region of the 
universe called Patala. They are a people like unto 
human beings, though possessed of great miracle- 
working powers. They have passionate natures 
generally, and are famous neither for self-control 
nor wisdom. Several of them in the past seem 
to have imposed upon mankind, and some are still 
worshipped by unintelligent men. Their worship 
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is the deva-murhatA condemned by the dcMrya in 
this verse. As to the grounds of condemnation, 
perfection in knowledge and happiness being the 
very nature of the soul, evidently he who begs for 
favours from another betrays gross ignorance of his 
own nature. Similarly, he who demands worship 
from another, in lieu of petty favours which he 
may be able to confer on his followers, can neither 
be full and perfect in himself— else why desire 
to be worshipped— nor be a true friend of his 
devotees, for the boons that he can confer can only 
afEord sensual pleasure which is not the true Ideal 
of the soul. 

^ ii u 

Know that to be guTu-murhatd which consists 
in the worshipping of false ascetics revolving in 
the wheel of sarrisdra [births and deaths], who have 
neither renounced worldly goods, nor occupations 
nor him^d (causing injury to others). 

^ ^ !3iT^ ^5? I 

II 11 

The sages who have crushed out all traces of 
pride from their souls describe mada (pride) as the 
intoxication of self in respect of eight particulars: 
(i) learning, (ii) worship, (iii) family, (iv) tribe, 
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(v) power, (vi) affluence or accomplishments, 
(vii) religious austerity and (viii) person. 

«r^iciN 5t ii ii 

That conceited person who is led by his pride 
to show disrespect to virtuous men, in reality, 
destroys his own faith, because in the absence of 
those who put it into practice dharma cannot have 
an existence. 

Explanation.— 'Religion only lives in the souls 
of those who practise it and can have no concrete 
existence by itself. Hence those who insult the 
virtuous in whose hearts dharma has its abode can 
never be religious themselves. 

?jil[ i 

If there be cessation of sin, other things — 
wealth, prosperity, etc., — are not needed (sinlessness 
being the source of bliss itself); but if the influx 
of sin still continue, then what purpose can be 
served by wealth and the like ? 

Explanation . — This verse is designed to create 
the spirit of (renunciation) in the soul; 

for, what shall a man profit if he gain the goods 
of the world, but lose his own soul ? Certainly, no 
truly useful purpose is ever served by riches ; their 
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acquisition is associated with sin, and so is their 
enjoyment. They, however, who renounce worldly 
possessions become heir to great prosperity and 
pomp in tbeir next life, and acquire them without 
trouble, hence sin. The aeharya, therefore, says 
that there is gain in the renunciation of material 
goods, but not in their acquisition. 



The glory of Bight Faith. 


The Propounders of Dharma describe even a low 
caste man possessing Right Faith as a divine being, 
likening him to the invisible radiant splendour of a 
live charcoal lying hidden beneath a heap of ashes. 

95tr i 

^ am ii ii 

A dog becomes a deva and a deva becomes a 
dog from virtue and vice respectively ; from dharma 
living beings obtain even such prosperity as is 
indescribable in words. 



STOW 51 II \9 Ii 


He who is purified by Right Faith should not 
salute or show reverence to a false deity, scrip- 
ture and preceptor, even from fear, expectation of 
good, attachment or greed- 
6 
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cF^WJIfI ST^R?# II 

Right Faith is entitled to precedence over know- 
ledge and conduct, because it acts as a pilot in 
guiding the soul towards nirvana. 

Explanation , — Right Faith is the cause® of 
Right Knowledge and Right Conduct, and, there- 
fore, entitled to precedence over them. 


5T «iaqpR% n ii 

Just as one cannot have a tree in the absence 
of a seed, in the same way it is not possible to have 
the origination, continuance, growth (or increase) 
and fruition of [Right] Knowledge and [Right] 
Conduct without acquiring the Right Faith in the 
first instance. 

Explanation . — Discrimination leads to Right 
Faith in the first instance, and Right Faith then 
transforms knowledge into Right Knowledge and 
leads to Right Conduct. 


The householder, whose interior is illumined 
with Right Faith, follows the ‘ path but the 
j^cetic involved in wrong beliefs is nowhere near 
♦ See The Practical Path, pp, 124 and 125, foot-note. 
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it ; for this reason the ‘ enlightened ’ householder 

IB considered superior to an ascetic devoid of true 
faith. 

Explanation . — As a rule, the ascetic has prece- 
dence over the householder, because of his ascetic- 
ism ; but since conduct without faith can never be 
pure, the doharya says that asceticism without faith 
is inferior to faith without asceticism. 

In the three periods of time and the three worlds, 
there is nothing more auspicious than Right Faith 
for the living beings, nor anything more inaus- 
picious than a false conviction. 

Explanation. Right Faith leads to all kinds of 
prosperity and ultimately also to supreme bliss ; 
but falsehood is the seed of all evil and undesirable 
conditions of existence. 

Those whose mind is illumined with Right Faith 
may not observe vows, yet are they not re-born 
in hells or the lower grades of life ; [they escape 
from] neuter and female sexes [as well as from 
birth in], a low family, physical deformity and 
short life ; nor are they overtaken by poverty. 
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*4 W^i^ g»gT U^^lt 

Those whose hearts have beea purified by Right 
Faith become the lords of splendour, energy, wis- 
dom, prowess, fame, wealth, victory and greatness ; 
they are horn in high families, and possess the 
ability to realise the highest ideals [dharma (reli- 
gion) ariha (wealth), Ttdma (enjoyment) and mohsha 
(salvation)] of life ; they are the best of men. 


Those who have the Right Faith are born in 
the heaven-worlds where they become the devotees 
of Lord Jinendra, and, endowed with eight kinds 
of miraculous powers and great splendour, enjoy 
themselves for long millenniums [here very great 
periods of time] in the company of devas^' and devang- 
nds. * 


q^ fac f u v ii 

.. SS' , 

Those who are endowed with Right Faith are 
attended upon by great emperors and kings ; they 
acquire all the most wonderful things in the world ; 
the entire earth comes under their sway, and 
they are competent to command all men. 

* Devas are the male residents ot heavens, and their wives 
are called dev&ngnds. 
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By virtue of Right Faith men acquire the 
supreme status of a Tirtkamkara, the Master who 
knows all things well, whose feet are worshipped 
by the Rulers of devas, Lords of asura^^ and kings 
of men, as well as by holy saints, who is the support 
of dharmaf and the protector of all living beings 
in the three worlds. 

They who take refuge in Right Faith (finally) 
attain to the Supreme Seat, i. e., moJisa, which is 
free from old-age, disease, destruction, decrease, 
grief, fear and doubt, and implies unqualified 
perfection in respect of wisdom and bliss and 
freedom from all kinds of impurities of karma. 





355^ ferw "sr *iaf; u hk u 


* AsuraSf broadly speaking, are the inhabitants ol* the 
region called the Pdtdla loka. 

f The literal rendering would be the supporter or preserver 
of the wheel of dharma (religion), « 
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The bhavya,^^ who follows the creed of the Holy 
Tirthavikaras, acquires the immeasurable glory of 
deva-liie, and the discus f of a ehakramrti, :|: before 
whom kings and rulers of men prostrate them- 
selves, and, attaining to the supremely worshipful 
status of Godhood, [finally also] reaches nirvam* 

Tims ends the first part, descriptive of Right Faith, of the 
Ratna Karanda SravakAchdra, composed by 8t% Samanta- 
bhadra Siodmi. 

* He who has the potentiality to attain nirvd^ta is called 
hhavya. 

t The discus is a kind of divine weapon. 

X A chakravarti is a great emperor who wields the divine 
weapon known as chakra. 


PART II. 

CHARACTERTSTIOS OF RIGHT KNOWLEDGE. 


5!IWr5FC!r to I 

That which reveals the nature of things neither 
insufficiently, nor with exaggeration, nor falsely, 
but exactly as it is, and with, certainty, that the 
knowers of Scripture call Right Knowledge. 

[One of the departments of] Right Knowledge is 
prathamanuyoga, which deals with the ideals Idhar- 
ma (religion), ariha (wealth), Mma (enjoyment) and 
moksha (salvation) ] of the soul, and which, pro- 
ceeding from the standpoint of virtue, describes 
the lives of great men, and is a treasury of useful 
Icnowledge and subjects for meditation. 

Right Knowledge also embraces Ttarazianuyoga, 
which enables one to perceive, as if in a mirror, the 



divisions of space® and tie cTianges of time as well 
as the four conditions of life.t 


* The expression lohdloha signifies the entirety of space, 
that is to say, the portion occupied by the uni-verse of matter 
and form as well as the region of pure space beyond it. 

t The Jaina SiddMnta deals with living beings under four 
heads as follows 

(i) devagati (the devci kingdom) which means life in 
heavens, 

(ii) narakagati (the narafsa kingdom) or the condition 

of existence as a denizen of hells, 

(iii) manushyagati, or the human kingdom, and 

(iv) tiryanchagati, which includes all other forms of life. 
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serKPlTR f%3IFflT% II ^ SI 

Eight Knowledge also embraces Gharnarmyoga, 
which specifically deals with the subject of com- 
mencement, development and maintenance of con- 
duct prescribed for laymen and ascetics. 

■sr i 

sEan^^Flfl’T: II 11 

Dravyanuyofja [the fourth department of Right 
Knowledge] illumines, like a lamp, the true tattms 
(essential principles)— iim, ajiva^ etc., — virtue, 
vice, bondage and freedona, as well as amplifies [or 
intensifies] the light of Sruta jndna (knowledge 
derived from meditation or study). 

Thus ends the second part, descriptive of Eight Knowledge, 
of the Eatna Karanda Sravakllch^ra, composed by Sri Samanta- 
bhadra Swdmi. 


PART III. 

NECESSITY FOR THE ADOPTION OF RIGHT 
CONDUCT. 





It «vS It 

To wbom Right Knowledge has accrued by 
virtue of the acquisition of Right Faith, on the 
destruction of the darkness of faith-obstructing 
infatuation, that excellent soul begins to practise the 
rules of Right Conduct, to be rid of personal likes 
and dislikes [that is, to attain to the state of desire- 
lessness]. 

From the destruction of the elements of Iotc 
are destroyed the five kinds of sin, 
and the like, for no one would ever be found 
kings who has no desire to earn his living. 
Explanation*-^ assumes the form 

of attachment and aversion [or love and hatred] is 
the cause of himsa and other kinds of sin ; hence, 
he who destroys the element of desire in his soul 
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commit sin, just as no one who does not 
earn his living ever enters the service of 




Eimsa, falsehood, theft, nnchastity and attach- 
ment to wordly goods — the stopping of these five 
channels of sin is the conduct suitable for him who 
is endowed with Right Knowledge. 

'SnCW I 

’pWRmif ^pipcrat u Ho n 

Right Conduct is of two kinds : sakala (perfect or 
unqualified) and vtkala (imperfect or qualified) : 
of these the unqualified is observed by ascetics who 
have renounced all things, and the qualified by 
laymen still entangled in the world. 


The conduct prescribed for a layman is of three 
kinds and assumes the form of 


atjLu, gma and Ukshd 
vratas (vows), which comprise five, three and four 
kinds each, respectively. 
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Anu (minor) vratas (vows', consist in the avoid- 
ance of the gross forms of himsa, falsehood, theft> 
nnchastity and love of possessions. 

if55tin[j ii w 

Refraining from injuring living beings having 
two or more senses, with a deliberate act of mind, 
speech or body, in any of the three ways, Jbrita, 
kdrita and mananat, is called ahirnsa aiyn vrata by 
the wise. 

Explanation. — The layman who has taken the 
vow of refraining from himsd does not intentionally 
injure any form of life above the class of one-sensed 
beings (vegetables and the like), by an act of mind^ 
speech or body (Jkrita) ; nor does he incite others to 
commit such an act (karita), nor even approve of it 
subsequent to its commission by others (mananat or 
anumodand). 



Piercing, binding, causing pain, overloading and 
starving, or not feeding at proper times, are the five 
faults appertaining to ahirnsa arjiu vrata. 

Explanation. — The layman who wishes to ob- 
serve the ahirnsa vrata should avoid these five 
kinds of faults also. 
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S^wfir « 

qxTS^ «5^^nsiRn^?nnn^n h'h h 

Refraining from uttering oneself, and froui 
causing others to utter, gross falsehood, as well as 
truth which causes affliction to others, that is called 
satydnu vrata (the minor vow of truthfulness) by 
the saints. 

Explanation . — The ascetic’s vow of truthfulness, 
it may be stated here, is of unbending rigidity ; but 
as the present work is only concerned with the laj-- 
man’s duties in life, it does not describe the natm-e of 
the more austere vows. The use of the word ‘ gross ’ 
in connection with this vrata enables the house- 
holder to avoid its breach by relating stories, writ- 
ing works of fiction, diplomacy and the like. The 
reason why truth with a tendency to cause affliction 
is to be avoided needs no explanation. There are 
many occasions when speaking out truth causes un- 
merited suffering to others, and clearly silence 
would be golden in all such cases. 

fqraiqgiRdtft ^ arfiramr: mm n n 

Spreading false doctrines, revealing the secrets 
and deformities of others, back-biting, making false 
documents, not returning in full a deposit made by 
another [on his asking for less through forgetful- 
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ness], — these are the five transgressions of the vovr 
of truthfulness of a layman. 

«T JSRT li ^'9 II 

He who does not appropriate to himself, nor 
give away to any one else, the property of another 
[whether] placed, dropped, forgotten or deposited 
[by him], is said to observe the layman’s vow of 
non-stealing. 

qssar^ arStqrar: ii n 

Imparting instruction on the method of commit- 
ting theft, receiving stolen property, evading law, 
adulteration, and keeping false weights and 
measures are the five atichdras (faults) of the 
layman’s vow of non-stealing. 

5T 3 ^ 

^rr'TOfRirff^s 5E^?n[?a5!l[FRraifir ii u 

He who neither ‘visits/ nor causes any other 
person to ‘ visit/ another man’s wife from fear of 
sin — that man is said to observe the anu vrata, 
known as the renunciation of the wife of another 
and contentment with one’s own. 

qsgy t ii %• ii 
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Match-making (i. e., bringing about marriages), 
unnatural gratification, indulging in lewd or 
voluptuous speech, excessive passion even for one’s 
own wife, and visiting an immoral woman, are the 
five faults peculiar to the layman’s vow of chastity. 

^«nwrii3[5Rf qferni i 

Having fixed the measure of one’s worldly 
possessions, cash, grain and the like, to desire for 
no more is called the parigraha-parimAna (posses- 
sion-limiting) vow, also known as the iehekhA- 
parimAua (desire-limiting). 

qftftRrafesiw <3 u II 

Keeping a larger number of vehicles than requir- 
ed, accumulating even necessary articles in large 
numbers, expressing wonder at the pomp or pros- 
perity of another, excessive greed and overload- 
ing animals, are described as the five faults of the 
parigraha-parimdjja vow. 

g II 11 

The observance of the five minor vows of the 
layman, without committing transgressions thereof, 
bears fruit in the shape of a birth in tbe heaven- 
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worlds where [the soul] acquires clairvoyance® 
(avadhi jndna), the eight kinds of miraculous 
powers! and a divine body. 

The low caste Yampala [in respect of the first], 
Dhanadevapn respect of the second], then Varisena, 
Nili and Jayakumar [in respect of the third, fourth 
and fifth vows respectively] have risen to high, 

worshipful status. 

Dhanadri, Satyagho§a and TSpasi, the police 
officer [Yamadanda], and in the same way ^maslru- 
navanlta have attained to notoriety, in the order of 
enumeration. 

Explanation . — These two verses give the names 
of those who have attained to fame and notoriety 
by the observance and non-observance respectively 

* The word clairvoyance, it may be pointed out, does not 
convey the exact idea of avadU jndna which embraces a 
knowledge of some of the past lives of the sonl ; but in the 
absence of a more suitable word its use is not open to objection 
in a work like this, 

t These inclnde such wonUerfol powers as {the 

power to become very small), laghimd (the power to become 
surpassingly light), mihima (the power to become very large), 
and the like. 
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of the five minor vows of the Jaina householder. 
Their biographies can be learnt from the Jaina 
Puranas. Those who acquired fame by self- 
control are mentioned in the first of these gathas, 
while those who attained to notoriety for their un- 
controlled vice are named in the second. The 
order in which their names are given bears refer- 
ence to the enumeration of the five vratas, 
with respect to the observance of which fame was 
acquired in the one case, and whose non-observance 
in the extreme was the cause of notoriety in the 
other. 


. . * • - - , 

snnnhewr: u h 

The [observance of the] five ar^u vratas and 
refraining from the nse of vpine, flesh and honey, 
are regarded as the eight fundamental virtues of a 
householder by holy saints. 

Explanation . — Honey is objectionable, because 


it contains such objectionable things as excrement 
of bees, and because its obtainment involves hirrisa. 

Thus ends the third part, descriptive of the householder’s 
vows, of the Ratna Earanda SrSvakdchdra, composed by Sri 
Samantabhadra SuiSmt. 



Because the dig, the anartkadanda and the Ihogo- 

pa™„^,<. „atas (,„ws) tend lo increase 
ii-e., the merit of the five anu vratas] great 
personages have called them guya vratas. 

^ 

“ I shall not travel beyond these limits ;”~to hold 
toa tesolre ite .his, having with a viecte ato d 
the com.n.ss,o„ of [even] snbtle sins [beyond tho» 
Imitsl preTionsIr determined the bonnds of space 

.a feten dtrectfons, for .he rest of one’s lif7“! 

called dtg vrata, ’ ® 
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tains, countries and yo/ana®-marks should be se- 
lected as boundaries. 

li ^90 II 

By the avoidance of subtle sins beyond the deter- 
mined limits, [even] the minor vows of a house- 
holder are able to rank as the unqualified vows of 
asceticism [in respect of the regions lying beyond 
those limits]. 

Explanation . — One naturally cannot commit 
gross sins where one is not present in some way, 
whether directly or indirectly. But inability to 
be physically present in a place does not prevent 
one from sinning in thought in respect of the 
objects of that place. The observance of the dig 
vrata, however, enables one to avoid even sinning in 
thought in respect of those places which one cannot 
reach. Hence, it is said that the observance of this 
vrata enables the layman’s vows to approach the five 
Tnaha vratas of asceticism, in point of merit, beyond 
the limits fixed for his movements. In other words, 
the dig vrata places a layman on an equality with 
an ascetic in respect of the regions of space lying 

* Ordinarily a yojana is equal to four hoses, t.c., from 
6 to 8 miles, according to local custom. This verse shows 
that the ancients used to employ yojana stones to mark 
distances. 





5 Pi ><tU4>a ii ii 

The extremely quiescent states of conduct-in- 
fatuating Icarmas which arise from the subsidence 
of the activity of the pratydkhydna type of passions, 
'atas ; [the tinge of passions in 
slight thatj it is not easy to say 


are taken for makd vr 
the mind is then so 
whether they exist or not. 

Explanation . — Anger, pride, deceit and greed 
are the four principal kinds of passions ITta^ayas). 
They are dealt with under four different heads in 
the Jaina Siddhdnta, according to the degree of their 
intensity. The intensest, called the anantdnubandhi, 
is the worst kind and prevents the acquisition of 
Right Faith itself ; the intenser type, known as the 
apratydkhydna, obstructs Right Conduct altogether 
and hinders even the observance of the minor vows 
of the householder ; the intense, designated the 
pratydkhydna, enables the householder’s vows to be 
observed, but debars one from the mahd vratas of 
asceticism and the higher forms of meditation ; and 
the mild one (sarniwaZana) only stands in the* wav 
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adoption of the householder’s vows ; of the third, to 
the observance of maM, watas ; and of the fourth, 
to suMa dhyana, which is the cause of omniscience 
and nir’Bd.v.a. 

This verse refers to the subsidence of the 
pratyakTiydna type which reduces the intensity of 
passions to the samjvalana degree. These, as the 
aehdrya points out, are of such a mild type that 
often it is difficult to say whether they exist or not. 



qssiHt i 



Transcending 
downwards or in 
field of one’s ac 
[fixed], — these are 


Abstaining from the commission of the five sins, 
himsd and the like, in all the three ways, krita, 
kdrita and anumodanS, with mind, speech or body, 
constitutes the mahd vratas of great ascetics. 

qsgr n ii 

the limits of space upwards, 
or in other directions, extendiiig the 
activity , forgetting the honndarie^ 
-tnese are the five transgressions of 

vrata, 

ti ^ ii 

The best of ascetics call refraining from wanton 
(purposeless) activity, likely to cause injury to others, 
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within the limits [fixed for one’s activity], anartha- 
dai}da vrata. 

^ i«5hi i i 

Those who do not inflict any kind of punishment 
on others call evil lesson, hitrisddana, apadhydna, 
duhsrut't and pramddaaharyya, the five [kinds of] 
anartlia danda. 


^ n ti 

Narrating accounts having reference to acts 
of cruelty to lower forms of life, trade, hirtisd, 
occupations, swindling and the like is to be known 
as papa upadesa ^evil lesson), 

^ » vas ii 

The giving of the means oihimsd — a battle-axe, 
a sword, an instrument for digging, fire, weapons, a 
horn, a chain and the like— is called himsddana by 
the wise. 


3irtqTiifl»?w4iw TO% Ii (SC ii 

They who excel in the Jaina religion have des- 
cribed the wishing, from motives of love or hatred, 
of destruction, imprisonment, injury, etcetera, to 
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another’s wife and the like as apadhydna [anartha- 
daudaj. 

f « 'S^ h 

Listening to works dealing with occupations, 
worldly possessions, daring crimes, false doctrines, 
hatred, love, pride and sex-passion, which disturb 
the mind, is duhsruti [anartliadanda]. 


=5 STOFRi' U U 

Dealing in [L e., meddling with, or handling], 
earth, water, fire and air ; destroying or striking 
down plants ; also moving about, and causing 
others to move about — these, when done without 
purpose, are called pramddaeharyd {pramdda— 
carelessness + charyd — activity). 


«13S5 I 

Indulging in lewd speech, assuming ridiculous 
attitudes with the body, prattling away in a sense- 
less manner, surrounding oneself with the objects of 
sensual pleasure, and [otherwise] becoming engross- 
ed in the activity of mind, speech, or body, in an 
aimless way, — these are the five transgressions of 
the vow of renunciation of anarthadanda {anartha= 
purposeless -f-daoda = punishment). 
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?:TO:§wf cnpaf^ n h 

Putting limitation, for the day, even within the 


limits allowed by the parigrdha paritndj^a vrata 
(the fifth vow), according to one’s requirements, 
and with a view to reducing the sense of attach- 
ment and the like, on the choice of the objects 
of senses, (is called) hhogopahhoga parimdrjci vvata. 


qftfTciail | 

3W!tnt55RW^sni(lT; II II 

Food, clothing and other objects of the five 
senses, which can be enjoyed only once, are called 
hhoga, and those which can be enjoyed more than 
once upahhogou ^ 


^ it ii 



Those who seek refuge at the feet of the Tir- 
thatrikaras should give up honey and flesh to avoid 
injuring moving living-beings, and wine to escape 
from pramada (carelessness, i. e., spiritual laziness). 

Because there is little good and great himsa in 
their use, green ginger, roots, butter, buds and 
flowers should be excluded [from the list of eatables]. 

Explanation. — The green roots and vegetables 
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mentioned are forbidden on the ground that each 
of them is the abode of more souls than one ; and 
butter is objectionable on account of its becoming 
the incubator of a certain kind of germs on a large 
scale within a very short time of its preparation. 
Jainism allows butter to be used by its followers 
only within an hour or so of its churning, though 
ghee (clarified butter) may be eaten at any time 
before it becomes unwholesome. The reason for 
this is to he found in the fact that butter becomes 
sterilized in the process of clarification and there- 
fore unsuitable as a breeding ground for germs. 

That which is undesirable is to be given up, 
also that which does not become [the exalted], be- 
cause deliberate refraining from the use of suitable 
(useful or sanctioned) objects is a V7^ata (vow). 

Explanation . — As no one ever takes what is 
undesirable, asceticism only consists in refraining 
from the use of that which is desirable. 

I 

qrasN II •i'S ii 

Renunciation of bhogas and upabhogas is of two 
kinds, niyama and yama ; [of these] the one which 
has a time limit is called niyama, and the other, 
which is undertaken for life, is yama. 
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Explanation . — Voivs take the form of either ni- 
yama or yama. Renouncing an object for a limited 
period of time is niyama, but its giving up alto- 
gether for life is called yama. 

II 11 

^[gT ta# ETT m i 

1% a K Fg q fti ^ gg ^ T st9?r»sqR ¥ i^fe r gff t; ii ii 

Abstaining for a certain fixed period of time, as 
for instance, for an hour, a clay, a night, a fortnight, 
a month, a season, or a half-year, from food, con- 
veyances, couch, bathing, unguents, betel leaf, 
clothes, ornaments, co-habitation, music or singing, 
is niyama. 





Constant craving for the venom [of sensual 
enjoyment], dwelling upon pleasurable experiences 
of tlie past, abandoning oneself to the sensations of 
pleasure at the time of indulgence, cherishing in- 
satiable craving for gratification of senses in the 
future [and], going through sensuous experiences 
in imagination, — these are called the five transgres- 
sions of the bifogopabliogu parimanci vrata. 

Thus ends the fourth part, descriptive of guna-^ratas., of 
the Batua Karanda 8r§vakSchara, composed by Bri Samanta- 
bhadra 


.^IKSHl VRATAS. 

few WTTR %ST^ II II 

Destdvakasika, samayika, praorndkopavdsa and 
vaiydvritya, —these four are known as sikska vows. 

sricrafi% ^??irT35pi it ii 

Limiting [the sphere of one’s activity still fur- 
ther] from clay to day and for fixed periods [within] 
the larger field [fixed in the dig vrata], is called 
the desdvakrlkika vow of the householder. 

^^ife^j^ET S9w:j% sgftjrf II II 

Those who are constantly advancing on the path 
of tapo (asceticism) describe the limits of the desdva- 
MHka vrata to consist in a specific house, street, 
village, field, river, forest, or yojana-stone. 

w I 

snj; snar; n n 
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The wise have described the time-limits of the 
desdvahakika vow to consist in a year, a vitu (=2 
months), a half-year, one month, four months, a 
fortnight, or the time taken by the sun or moon in 
travelling from one asterism [or lunar mansion] to 
another. 

^^ TTgtTRf t 

^ ii ii 

Because of the complete rermnciation of the five 
binds of subtle and gross sins beyond the limits [of 
time and space], the observer of the desdvahdkiha 
TOW is also regarded as the observer of mahd vratas. 





Transgressing the limits by sending an agent, 
drawing attention by making sounds, ordering 
things, beckoning by showing one’s person, and 
throwing missiles [to attract notice], are said to be 
the five aticharas (transgressions) of the dekavakdsiha 
vow. 





Refraining from the commission of the five 
kinds of sin in all respects -and altogether for 
a particular period of time [every day], is called 
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the sdmayika vow by those who are learned in 
Scripture. 

Explanation. -—The samaytka vrata is intended 
to be observed three times a day if possible ; other- 
wise at least once daily. Its object is to enable the 
layman to abstain from all kinds of sins during the 
period of time fixed for its observance. The usual 
duration of the sdmayika vow is an antara muh'&Tta 
(a period of time not exceeding 48 minutes). Dur- 
ing this period, which the layman spends in study 
and meditation, he vows to refrain from the commis- 
sion of the five kinds of sin — kimsa, falsehood, theft, 
unchastity and love of material possessions — with 
his mind, speech and body, in any of the three ways 
(hrita, harita, and anuviodana\ both within and 
without the limits determined by him in connection 
"with the deMvakasika vow. 

In performing sdmayika the devotee stands 
facing north or east^ and bows to the pancha 
pramestki f . He then sits down and recites the 
namokdra mantrap a certain number of times, 
and finally devotes himself to holy meditation. 
This consists in : 

* These are the directions of the Videha kshetra, where 
T/rtharnfcam is living now-a-days. 

t The payfeha prame^^Ui is a collective term, signifying the 
five kinds of preceptors enumerated on page 61 post. 

JThe notnoMra mantra consists in a salutation to the 
pavicha pram(>§tki (see page 61 post). 
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(i) 'pralihramarta, recounting the sins commit- 
ted and repenting for them, 

(ii) praty^TzhyUna^ resolving to avoid particular 
sins in future, 

fiii) sdmayika karma, renunciation of personal 
attachments, and the cultivation of a feeling of 
regarding every body and thing alike, 

(iv) stuti, praising the four and twenty 
T'trtliamkaras, 

(v) vandana, devotion to a particular Tirifiam- 
Itara, and 

(vi) kdyaUarqa, withdrawal of attention from 
the body (physical personality) and becoming 
absorbed in the contemplation of the spiritual 
Self. 

As regards place, the sdmayika may be performed 
anywhere — a temple, private residence, forest and 
the like — but the place should not be a thoroughfare, 
nor one that is open to disturbance. A place with 
evil repute or unholy associations is also to be 
avoided. 

The posture for sdmayika may be either — 

(i) padma dsana, the sitting posture, with inter- 
locked legs (the right one placed on the left thigh 
and the left on the right), the hands placed in the 
lap with the palms facing upwards (the right one 
being on the top), and with attention fixed on the 
foremost point of the nose ; 
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(ii) kharga aaana, the standing posture, with 
feet at a distance of about two inches from each 
other, the hands resting naturally by the sides, but 
not so as to touch the body ; and attention fixed on 
the point of the nose as in the padma dsana ; or 

(iii) ardha-padma asana, the s&mi-padma 
posture, which differs from the padma in respect of 
the position of the left leg, which is placed under 
the right thigh. 

The samayika may be performed in a reclining 
or even a lying down posture if one is unable, from 
illness or some other cause of a like nature, to sit 
up. The above postures are recommended, because 
they are the most conducive to bodily steadiness 
and firmness. They may appear hard to adopt at 
first, but they will be found to be surprisingly easy 
after a little practice. 

^ H %!C II 

The wise perform the samayika by tying a knot 
in their choti, or a garment, or by closing the 
fist ; they know the posture, the place, as well as 
the suitable subjects of meditation and time. 

Explanation. — The idea of tying a knot in one’s 
choti (a tuft of hair on the top of the head worn by 
Hindus and Jainas) and the like, is not that the knot 
in itself is of any value or importance in the process. 
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Withdrawing the mind and body from all kinds 
of worldy activities, subduing in particular [all 
forms of] mental disturbance, one should perform 
sdmayika [especially] on the day of fasting and half- 
fasting. 

II II 

Sdmayiha is the cause of perfection [in the 
observance] of the five vows ; it should be practised 
daily according to the prescribed method, with one- 
pointed mind, [and] by overcoming laziness. 


but that it implies a mental determination to con- 
tinue meditation so long as it remains untied. The 
knot is merely intended to serve the purpose of the 
uplifted hand of a constable, and is a signal for the 
stoppage of all kinds of mental ‘ traflSc ’ which might 
interfere with steadiness and continuity of holy 
meditation. 

gift >3 sre^rf^ u ii 

Samayika should be performed with a cheerful 
heart in undisturbed solitude, in forests, private 
dwellings and temples. 

gr ii lo® ii 
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Explanation.-— 8(imayika leads to perfection of 
conduct gradually. For this reason, it is described 
here as the cause of perfection in the obsei-vance 
of vows. 

OTCwtTt »TfergT ^ i 

^ cT^r h ii 

Because there is the absence of all kinds of 
attachments and undertaking in sdmayika, therefore 
the householder [while engaged in its observance] 
approaches asceticism and resembles a muni on 
whom a piece of cloth has been thrown to protect 
him from harm. 

Explanation . — The muni, who aspires to obtain 
liberation in the shortest possible duration of time, 
has to renounce even a langoti (a narrow strip of 
cloth worn by men to hide their nudity), since the 
worry consequent on its preservation and care 
stands in the way of perfection in vairagya Crenuncia- 
tion or desirelessnessi ; but the householder does 
not give up clothes till he is ready for a life of 
homelessness. However, the performance of the 
samyaika meditation enables the latter to mentally 
renounce all kinds of likes and dislikes and to de- 
velop the spirit of renunciation in him to a degree, 
raising him almost to the status of a saint for 
the time being. Hence, the aeh&rya says that the 
layman engaged in the observance of the samayika 
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vow resembles a muni on whom a piece of elotli bas 
been thrown to protect him from harm. 

^rmi^ srUnRtT hio^h 

Those who aspire to perfect themselves in the 
samayika vow bear the hardships consequent on 
cold, heat, gnat-sting and mosquito-bite, as well as 
trouble [caused by an enemy], maintaining unbroken 
silence and control over yogas. 

Explanation. — Yoga means a channel of activity, 
and is of three kinds, namely, (i) mano-yoga (mental 
activity), (it) vaehana-yoga (the activity of speech), 
and (in) kaya-yoga (bodily activity). These are to 
be kept under control during the period of sdmaytita, 
even in the face of trying circumstances and con- 
ditions. 



in the sams&ra (universe) in 
no protection for souls, which is 
inauspicious, transitory and full of pain, and of 
the nature of not-Self ; moksha is the opposite of 
this — thus should one meditate while performing 
samayika. 

i»ar w u 
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Losing control over speecli, body and mind, 
indifference to the observance of meditation, forget- 
ting [its time and the subject-matter of reflection] : 
these, verily, are the five transgressions of the 
$amayika vow. 

'sr i 

sRsir^qr^ it io%, it 

Abstaining from taking the four kinds of food 
for the whole day on the 8th and the 14th [days of 
every fortnight], with a view to strengthen the 
vows, should be known as the praosadkopaiidsa vow. 

Explanation . — The four kinds of food are : (i) 
solid, (ii) liquid, (iii) semi-liquid and (iv) things 
like the betel leaf, which do not serve the purpose 
of food, but are taken for relish. 

On the day of fasting, one should refrain from 
the five kinds of sin [dhimsd and the like], personal 
adornments, undertakings, scents, flowers, bathing, 
collyrium and fragrant things. 

i 

m u \oc ii 

Conquering laziness, one should, on the occasion 
of fasting, spend one’s time in drinking with one’s 
ears, and with great eagerness, the nectar of dharma 
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(Scripture) and in giving it to others to drink, and 
should engage oneself in holy meditation. 

Explanation. — The day of fasting should be 
spent in hearing and reciting Scripture and in 
religious meditation generally. 

Refraining from the four kinds of food is called 
upavdsa ; taking only one meal in 24 hours is pro- 
§adha ; that which consists in [taking only one 
meal on the day of undertaking and] only one meal 
on the day following the fast is called proi^adho- 
pavdsa 

Explanation. — The day of undertaking is the 
day preceding the full-fasting day. Thus, the 
prosadhopavasa vow consists in fasting for about 48 
hours at a stretch. 





That which consists in handling, depositing, 
spreading [things], carelessly and without due re- 
gard for insect life, [also] in contempt for the vow 
and in forgetfulness of its requirements, — that is 
the ‘ quintette ’ of transgressions of the pro^adho- 
pavdsa vrata. 
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^ «rak tPTNRrET arnferaf^r i 

The giving of [suitable] gifts to gut^a-nidliiye 
homeless saints, in the approved manner, for the 
increase of dharma^ and without expecting any- 
thing in return, is called vaiydvritta. 

anqkiaiqksr: ^ 5a!ra:T*it!i; i 

lanf'iaf #3iiRTq;il II 

Eemoving the troubles of those who control 
their lower nature, massaging their feet, as well 
as serving them in other ways, with respect for 
their noble attributes, is called vaiydvritya. 

The welcoming of [and the offering of food to] 
holy saints, who do not engage themselves in the 
householder’s work [crushing, grinding, kindling 
fire and the like], having received them with the 
nine-fold ceremonies [prescribed for showing rever- 
ence to holy personage's] by a layman excelling in 
the seven [well-known] virtues, is called ddna (gift). 

Explanation . — The nine-fold method of showing 
respect to a saint consists in : {i) prostrating oneself 

* Guifa-nidhiye means a repository of excellent qualities or 
attributes 
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at his feet, (ii) offering him a high seat, (iti) washing 
his feet, and applying the ‘ washing ’ to one’s fore- 
head in token of reverence, (iv) worshipping him, 
(v) saluting him, (vi-viii) preserving one’s own mind, 
speech and body in a state of purity, and {ix) offer- 
ing him pure suitable food. 

The seven good qualities of a layman are : 
(t) faith, {ii} contentment, {Hi) devotion, {iv) jndna 
(wisdom), (o) control of greed, (vi) forgiveness and 
{vii) kakti (energy or assiduity). 

f^JTrfs \ 

srfcnjgff ii u 

As water for certain washes away blood, so does 
the giving of food, with devotion, to homele^ saints 
(atitUs), without doubt, destroy the sins incidental 
to a householder’s life. 

Explanation. As the saints do not accept invi- 
tation beforehand, but come without previous 
appointment, they are called atitU (from o, not, 
and titht, date). The statement that the sins 
incidental to a householder’s life are destroyed by 
the giving of food to a Jaina saint, in the approved 
manner, is descriptive of the power of holy thoughts 
in washing away karmic impurities from the soul. 


5i 
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Noble lineage [that is, birth in a high family, is 
obtained] by saluting holy saints ; profusion and 
prosperity by giving them ddna ; respect [i.e., 
exalted or kingly status] by attending upon them ; 
beauty of person by offering them devotion ; and 
fame by praising their virtues. 




Even a small ddna (gift) given to a fdtra (pro- 
per or suitable donee), bears much desirable fruit 
for souls in the fulness of time, just as the [tiny] 
seed of the Indian fig-tree, sown in [good] soil, pro- 
duces [a tree, casting] magnificent shade. 


^ I 

%£ITfqq II U 

Those who enjoy four kinds of jnana regard the 
giving of food, medicine, means (or instruments 
of knowledge, 6,, books) and shelter as the four 
forms of miy&vfitya. 

BxTplanation~T!heiouT kinds of jnana referred 
to in this gatha (verse) are : (i)mati,^ {ii) sruta, (in) 

♦For a description of these forms of knowledge, see The 
Science of Thouhgt and other works on Jaina Philosophy. In 
a general way, matt §Mna signifies sense-perception, srwta, 
knowledge arising from the interpretation of signs, words 
and the like, avadhi, a kind of super-clairvoyance and manah 
paryaya^ pure thought-reading. 
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avadhi, and (iv) manah paryaya, wMcli are enjoyed 
by highly advanced saints. 

q s T B t grt giRiTJ I 

^Rian: ii ii 

Sri^endy Vrisabhasena, Kaimdesa and Suhara — 
these fonr should be regarded as patterns of the 
fonr kinds of vaiydvritya [respectively]. 

Explanation , — These fonr names are famous 
in the Jaina tradition in connection with the four 
kinds of vaiydvritya. Their biographies may be 
studied in the Puranas. 

g R W l fe aBTORflil^ ^ W il 

The worshipping of the feet of the Dewfi of 
dema (Holy Tirthamhara), the bestower of desired 
good and the consumer of Cupid’s shafts, is the 
remover of all kinds of pain ; [for this reason it] 
should be performed reverently every day. 

5 

The glory of worshipping the feet of the Holy 
Ttrthamhara with a single [petal of a] flower w'as 
demonstrated by a joy-intoxicated frog at RSja- 
gfiha before great personages. 

* Deva of dems means a God of gods. 
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Explanation .- — The reference is to the jiva of a 
frog who obtained de»a-birth in the heaven-worlds 
by devotion to the last Tirthanikara, Bhagw^n Maha- 
vlra. This particular soul happened to be a miser 
in its previous incarnation when its evil harmas 
caused it to be re-born as a frog in the town of 
R&jagriha (Patna District). When the Holy Ttr- 
tharrikara visited that place, the frog recovered the 
memory of his past life owing to the fruition of 
good kannas, and coming to know the joyous tidings 
of the arrival of the Holy Tirthamkara, proceeded, 
full of devotion and love, to offer obeisance to 
the Lord. He was, however, crushed on the way 
under the foot of one of the elephants of the royal 
procession, which was also proceeding towards the 
same goal. Having died under the most auspicious 
circumstances, he was re-born in one of the heavens, 
and immediately descended to the earth to worship 
the source of his great good luck. 

I 

n I! 

Placing [that which is to be given] in green 
[leaves], covering it over [with fresh foliage], not 
observing due respect [at the time of giving], 
forgetting [the prescribed method of offering], 
entertaining feelings of jealousy [towards a ‘ rival ’ 
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donor] — these, verily, are said to be the five trans- 
gressions of vaiyavritya. 

Thus ends the fifth part, descriptive of the iikBlia vratas,. 
of the Ratna Karanda Srdvak^chto, composed by Bri Samauta- 
hh&dfB, Bwdmi, 


PART VI. 

SALLEKHANl. 

sirfe isirat >51 i 

The most excellent of men describe the giving 
up of the body (ghost) on the arrival of unavoidable 
calamity, distress, senescence and disease, with a 
view to increase of spiritual merit, as sallehhand. 

Explanation. — Sallehhand-de&th must be distin- 
guished from suicide. It is undertaken only when 
the body is no longer capable of serving its owner 
as an instrument of dharma and when the inevitabi- 
lity of death is a matter of undisputed certainty. 
In such cases, when life may be said to confess 
judgment to the claim of death, the adoption of 
the sallek'han& attitude is calculated to directly 
strengthen the soul and to prevent its future re-birth 
in any but the very best surroundings. Those who 
adopt the sallehhand vow immediately become 
self-reliant, self-composed and self-centred; they 
cease to be agitated by personal considerations and 
suffering, and rise above the cravings and longings 
of the world. The effect of the terribly resolute 
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attitude of mind implied in this vow on the depart- 
ing soul is simply wonderful, and immediately raises 
its rhythm, lifting it out of the slough of despond 
and negativity. The man who wanders or tosses 
about hither and thither, weeping and crying, in 
the closing moments of life, and spends the little 
time at his disposal in making vain endeavours to 
avoid the unavoidable, is nowhere compared with 
him who, realising the hopelessness of the endeavour 
to save his life, earnestly applies himself to control 
his destiny. The result is that, while the latter 
attains to deco-birth in the highest heavens, the 
former only finds himself in painful and unenvi- 
able circumstances and surroundings. 

To be able to control one’s conduct at the 
moment of death is the fruit (culmination) of as- 
ceticism ; all systems are at one as to this ; therefore, 
one should apply oneself to attain salleTthand death 
to the extent of one’s power. 

Explanation . — As the mental attitude prevailing 
at the last moment of life considerably affects the 
future destiny of the soul, there can be no doubting 
the fact that those who give up the ghost according 
to the method of sallehhand attain to the very best 
conditons of life in the hereafter. 


r# ‘ /« 
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^ ^ ^tmFi 3:sr*Rr: I 

wi^m 

Giving Tip love, hatred, attachment and posses- 
sions, with a pure mind, one should obtain, with 
sweet speech, forgiveness from one’s kinsmen and 
attendants, and should also forgive them oneself. 

WcTwferJTgpqcf ^ i 

Renouncing duplicity and reflecting on the sins 
committed in any of the three ways, hfita, kdrita 
and anumodana, one should take all the great vows 
of asceticism for the rest of one’s days. 



^ jr; stort ii u 

^ Banishing grief, fear, anguish, attachment, 
wickedness and hatred, and bringing into manifest- 
ation energy and enthusiasm, one should extinguish 
the fire of passions with the nectar of the Word of 
God [i.e., Scripture]. 

lEWjr: ^iRsr I 

^ ^nifqRT SIRTIH ll II 

Giving up solid food by degrees, one should 
take to milk and whey, then giving them up, to hot 
or spiced water. 

. 5 RRqr I 

q 3 ^*<»«fl»K*Rltel^* II I, 
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[Subsequently] giving up liot water also, and 
observing fasting with full determination, he should 
give up his body, trying in every possible way to 
keep in mind the five-fold obeisance mantra (holy 
formula). 

Explanation. — The pandia-^namaskdra (five-fold 
obeisance) mantra is as follows ; — 

Namo Arhantdm'fn bow to Arliants);^ 

Namo Siddhdi^am (I bow to Siddhas);^ 

Namo Aiyarydnam (I bow to Aehdrya$);X 
Namo Uvajjhdyanam (I bow to Upadliyds);^ 
Namo Loe sarva saTitlnam (I bow to all Sadhus)^. 


qsrar ii li 

Entertaining a desire to live, wishing for 
[speedy] death, displaying fear, desiring to see or 
to be remenabered to friends, looking forward to 
future sense-enjoynaent [in the life to come] — these 
have been described as the transgressions of 
sallekhana by the Jinendra (Lord of Conquerors). 


* Ar}ianta means a Perfect Being wMle still lining in the 
world of men. 

I Siddha is a Perfect Son! in Nirvdi^a, 

t Ichdrya signifies the Head of an order of holy Ascetics. 

§ UpMhya is the Preceptor of less advanced Ascetics. 

<5* * * § Sddliu means an ascetic. 
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He wbo has quaffed tbe nectar of dharma [such 
as an observer of the sallekhanS, vow] becomes freed 
from all kinds of pain, and drinks from the endless, 
unsurpassed and exalted ‘ ocean’ of blissfulness of 
moksha. 

Explanation,- — The soul who successfully ob- 
serves the sallekhana vow escapes from the pain and 
misery of sarrisdra and speedily attains to moksha 
than which no status is more exalted in the three 
worlds. He then enjoys, for all time to come, unabat- 
ing, unending and unsurpassed happiness which is 
the very nature of his soul. 

That which is free from birth, old age, disease, 
death, grief, pain and fear, [which is] eternal, 
blissful, [and of the nature of] pure delight is called 
nirvana. 

^ ii ii 

[Those who perform sallekhandl dwell unexcelled 
for all eternity, in the joy of final beatitude, en- 
dowed with [infinite] wisdom, faith, energy, renun- 
ciation, bliss, satisfaction and purity. 
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mm I grcqfT^isi^ ??ng[;flr^T«?waT- 

f^%T5anr^Mi II 

And even if there be a cosmic disturbance, 
violent enough to destroy the three worlds, still no 
change is observable in the condition of the 
Perfect Souls even after the lapse of hundreds of 
Jtdlas (cycles of Time). 

'Explanation . — One can think of a cosmic disturb- 
ance capable of destroying the three worlds, but 
it is absolutely inconceivable that there can be any 
change in the divine attributes of the Perfect Ones. 



They who attain nirvdpa possess the lustre of 
pure unalloyed gold ; they shine with effulgence 
[which is] the crest jewel of the three worlds. 

Explanation . — The glory of the siddhatman is 
unsurpassed in the three worlds. 



11 

The merit acquired by the practising of dhirma 
(religion or virtue) enables one to obtain high status, 
wealth, dominion, authority, power, attendants and 
the objects of enjoyment in abundance, [also] un- 
surpassed and prodigious good fortune. 
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Explanation . — This verse describes the effects 
of adopting the vows, sallekhand and others, from 
the point of view of material prosperity, and shows 
that those who practise self-control, in the true sense 
of the word, rise to the most enviable positions in the 
world and become heir to unexcelled good for- 
tune. 

Thus ends the sixtii part, descriptive of salleMiand, of the 
Ratna Karanda Sr AvakAchdra, composed by 8H Samantabhadra 
■8wdmL 



PART VII. 

THE ELEVEN PRATIMlS. 


The Tirihamkara has described the stages in 
a householder’s ‘ life ’ to be eleven [in number], 
each subsequent one of which, rising by degrees, 
[naturally] includes all the attributes developed 
in those preceding it. 






5 U il 


He who is disgusted with the world, the body 
and sensual lust, whose faith is unmarred by short- 
comings, who has taken refuge at the feet of the 
five kinds of gu7'us (preceptors), who is desirous of 
following the true ‘ path,’ — such a one is called 
a darsaniha sr&vaha (householder). 


'snf^ i 
wtT grflra;; ii 

He who, avoiding obstacles, observes, without 
committing transgression, the five av-u vratas as 
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well as tte seven Ula vratas, such a being is called 
a vratika srdvaka by the observers of vows. 

Explanation.— The last seven vows of the house- 



holder are called HZa (virtue) vratas. 


He who, turning round in the four directions 
of space, performs three dvartas and four sahxtations 
in each, who is unattached to his body, who does not 
seek worldly prosperity, who assumes one of the 
two [approved] postures [for meditation], who pre- 
serves the three channels of sin [that is, mind, 
speech and body] in a state of purity, and who per- 
forms sdmayika three times daily, — he is called a 
sdmayika srdvdka< 

Explanation . — Briefly put, the sdmayika srdvaka 
is he who performs sdmayika three times a day. 
This consists in performing dvarta (joining the 
palms of both hands and moving them from right 
to left) three times in each direction, salutation to 
the Tirthairikaras, adoration of one or more of the 
twenty-four Arhantas (Gods), and the like. 

The approved postures are the first two de- 
scribed on pages 45 and 46 ante. 
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He who, applying himself to holy meditation, 
observes the 'prosadho'pavdsa vrata in the prescribed 
manner, on all the four fast days, month by month, 
not shrinking from exercising the power of his soul 
to the full — such a householder is called a pro^a- 
dhdnasanah srdvaka. 

i 

j pn iT f€ i HI 

He who does not eat uncooked and unripe roots, 
fruits, greens, branches, tendrils [or shoots of 
hard or thorny plants], bulbous vegetables, flowers 
[and] seeds is an embodiment of mercy : this very 
being is called a sachitta virata srdvaka. 

^ tiH wm ^ i 

He who, being mercifully inclined towards all 
living beings, does not take [any of the four kinds 
of food, namely,] grains [or things made of grain], 
liquids, sweetmeats and semi-liquids, after sunset — 
such a one is called a rdtri bhvktivirata srdvaka. 

I 

He who, perceiving that the private parts are 
the seed, the source and the channels of filth, [also] 
stinking and disgusting to look at, abstains from 
sexual indulgence, — that being is called a brahma- 
ehdrt srdvaka. 
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He who renounces the undertakings involved 
in serviccj cultivation, trade and other occupations, 
the causes of himsa, is called an dramhhavinivritta 
sravaka. 

TTHc^gc^ \ 

li tan u 

He who, giving xip the sense of possession in 
the ten kinds of worldly goods, and finding pleasure 
in a feeling of renunciation, becomes steadfast in 
the contemplation of his Self and in. developing 
contentment in his soul, — such a one is a pariehitta 
parigrahd virata sravaka. 

Explanation . — The ten kinds of worldly goods 
are as follows : 

(i) Land, (ii) houses, (iii) silver, (iv) gold, 
(v) cattle, (vi) grain', (vii) maid-servants, (viii) man- 
servants, (ix) clothes and (x) utensils. 

m qfcrl m 1 

*0% ^ ^ JRrai: 1 

He whose approval is not [given] in [respect of] 
undertakings, and material goods, and worldly 
activity, that one of serene judgment, is certainly 
fit to be called an anumati virata srdvaha. 
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Explanation. — A bouselioMer at this stage does 
not even give advice on temporal matters. 

ii It'S it 

■ ■■ v» ' , ^ , 

He who, giving up home, proceeds to a forest 
where ascetics are to be found, [and] taking the 
vows in the presence of a gur&, [and] performing 
austerities, lives on food obtained by begging, that 
wearer of a piece of cloth is an excellent srdvaka. 

Explanation. — The highest point of a house- 
holder’s conduct is reached, in the eleventh pratimd 
which takes him to the door of asceticism. This 
pratimd, called the uddi§ta (that which has been 
ordered or mentioned beforehand) tydga (renounc- 
ing) is indicative of the mental determination of the 
aspiring jtva to avoid accepting anything in the 
shape of food by special invitation or appointment. 
It comprises two kinds of householders : (1) 

hshullaka and (2) ellaha. The hshullaha wears a 
langoti* and a sheet of cloth, three cubits long and 
of a single width, but the ellaha rejects the wrapper 
and keeps only the langoU. They both keep a 
bowl, for carrying water, and a whisk of the softest 
peacock feathers for removing insects from their 
person, books and the like, without injuring them. 

* Langoti — a narrow strip of clotli worn by men to Mde 
their nndity. 
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As regards begging, for food, a JtshullaJca, if be 
belong to any of the three higher castes, should eat 
only what he gets from one household ; but he 
may visit five houses, one after another, if he 
happen to hea Mdra. In no case should he call 
at another house after getting sufl&cient food for 
the day, but should sit down and eat his repast at 
the place where the quantity of his daily rations is 
completed. While calling for food, he should not 
penetrate beyond the court-yard, hall or vestibule, 
nor ask or beckon for food, but should only wish 
the inmates dharma IMJia (may you obtain spiritual 
merit), and recite the namohara mantra (see page 61 
ante). If he be not observed or welcomed with due 
respect, he should immediately depart from that 
place and proceed to another. In no ease should 
he call at that house a second time that day. 

The ellaJta also observes these rules, but he eats 
what is obtained from one kitchen alone. Both 
the hshullaka and the ellaka eat only once a day, 
and go out in search of food between the hours of 
ten and eleven in the morning. 

^ ?rraT ^ iprafcr n u 

“ Sin is the enemy of the soul, and virtue its 
friend,” — whoever knows the Scripture, reflecting 
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constantly in this manner, is the most eicelleiutly 
'lyise. : v ^ 




Whoever tarns himself into a jewel case 
an abiding place] of faultless wisdom, faith and 
conduct, to him comes success in all his undertak- 
ings in the three worlds, like a woman eager to 
join her lord. 

'i»rer^ 

!3t5Rt ^?5r®T 55 ^ I 
^ 3 ^- 

ffasuft; n IH® i\ 

May the Goddess of True Discernment, who 
reveals the lotus-feet of the lord of the Conquerors, 
make me happy as a beautiful woman of heavenly 
regions gives pleasure to a lover of beauty ; may she 
protect me, as a mother of unwavering virtue protects 
son ; and may she sanctify the hula (race 
or clan), as a virtuous girl [reflects credit on her 
family]. 

Thus ends the seventh part, descriptive of the eleven 
pratimas of the Ratna Efiranda Sr&vakAchftra composed by 8rl 

Samantabliadfa Sioawi. 


